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GDUCATION does not consist in possessing 
knowledge but in the ability to acquire knowl- 
edge. It is not a matter of great moment that a 
pupil should leave school possessed of a large 
fund of information; but it is of supreme im- 
portance that he shall have learned how to be 
self-reliant and persistent, how to grapple with 
the difficulties and overcome the obstacles 
that beset his pathway, whether in the class 
room, or in the shop, or on the campus, or amid 
the sterner duties and activities of ‘world’s 
broad field of battle.” 

Blessed is the teacher that makes himself as 
unnecessary to his pupil as possible. 


—George F. Stewart. y 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Not Two Groups, But Three 


E IN America, in speaking of the education of hard of hearing children, have 

not usually differentiated between the needs of those whose hearing is only 

slightly impaired and those more severely handicapped. It is time for us to 
face the fact that these two groups differ almost as widely in their educational and 
vocational requirements as do the hard of hearing and the deaf. European countries 
are paying attention to two of these three groups, and we have been devoting ourselves 
to two—but not the same two. Let us review the situation. 


There is universal recognition of the need for schools for deaf children—children 
who were born without hearing or who lost it before the establishment of speech. 
Their need for special instruction in language, speech, and lip reading, as well as gen- 
eral educational subjects, is well known in all civilized countries, and is being met to a 
greater or less extent wherever a high degree of public educational opportunity prevails. 


For the last few years we have also recognized in this country the other extreme— 
the child with hearing only slightly below normal. Frequently his auditory loss is so 
small that it passes undetected. We understand his needs clearly: first, diagnosis; sec- 
ond, attention from a competent otologist; third, if his hearing cannot be improved 
or the deafness is likely to increase, instruction in lip reading. Sometimes, though not 
always, he needs speech correction also. 


We are not giving sufficient attention, however, to a group of children whose im- 
pairment of hearing is such that they fall between the extremes mentioned above; chil- 
dren whose defect of hearing is more or less severe. Germany, Austria, Holland, 
Switzerland, England and Scotland have special schools and classes for such children, 
though, so far as the Volta Bureau has been able to ascertain, all of these countries are 
neglecting the far larger group in the earlier stages. Denmark alone, to the best of our 
knowledge, is caring for all three. 


What should be provided for this “in-between” class? The countries mentioned 
above, and a few cities in America which have established work for them, say: otological 
attention; education, at least in part, in special groups distinct from schools for the 
deaf but taught by specially trained teachers of the deaf; very careful training in speech, 
lip reading, and language, as well as general school subjects; systematic exercises to 
develop to its maximum efficiency their ability to use their residual hearing; vocational 
guidance which takes into consideration every asset of character which they possess and 
every advantage offered by their partial hearing. 


In many cities of the United States and Canada there are classes for the conser- 
vation of sight. Let us also have classes for the conservation of hearing, where the 
provisions enumerated may be made available. Some children now in schools for the 
deaf belong in such classes; some now finding public work too difficult, even with the 
help of lip reading, should be transferred to them; and some, like the bright, eager 
little girl who came to see us a few days ago, very hard of hearing from birth, but 
such a good lip reader and with such normal language that she would easily have 
maintained her position in public school if only speech correction had been given her, 
would find them a boon and would soon pass back from them to meet success where 
they had formerly met failure. 


We want in America: 
1. Schools for the deaf. 
Classes for the conservation of hearing. 


. 
3. Lip reading lessons, to enable hard of hearing children to remain in their 
classes in the ordinary schools. 
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A Ph.D. at Twenty-Seven, 
Though Totally Deaf 


By Laura Davies HOLT 


N June, 1930, a young man, twenty- 
l seven years of age, totally deaf since the 

age of ten, stood upon the graduation 
platform of Illinois University with thirty- 
five hearing companions and received with 
pardonable pride the highest degree which 
any university can confer, that of Doctor of 
Philosophy. So far as the writer can ascer- 
tain, only one other deaf student, graduating 
in competition with hearing students, holds 
this high degree. The record is second to 
none in the United States, and probably in 
the entire world. 

This mere boy, Doctor Horace B. Gilles- 
pie, is now employed in chemical research 
with the celebrated Dr. H. T. Clarke, at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, the 
medical school of Columbia University. 
Here is his story, told as far as possible, in 
his own modest words: 

“IT was born a normal child, at Hancock, 

Michigan, on September 19, 1902. 
The environment of my boyhood home was 
devoutly Christian. Mother has always, 
until very recently, taught in the Sunday 
School and given of her time and energy to 
other activities of our church, while Father 
has sung in the Congregational choir for 
over forty-five years. . 

“During my childhood, summer outings 
to the shore of Lake Superior were a most 
enjoyable form of pleasure. When I was 
about three years old, my parents took me on 
such an outing. Prolonged wading in the 
chilly waters of the lake brought on a severe 
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cold which later developed into neuritis. I 
recovered from this without any immediately 
apparent ill effects, but a few years later, 
after I had entered school, my teachers, par- 
ents and playmates began to notice that my 
hearing was failing. 

“I entered the public schools of Hancock 
in the fall of 1908. At first, my experiences 
were those of any child upon entering school. 
I had my parts in the usual school enter- 
tainment programs. Deafness, however, 
was gradually stealing upon me, and soon 
had so far developed that the teachers no 
longer felt me capable of handling the little 
school ‘pieces’ which most children love. 

“Now came a period of disconsolation 
and discouragement. Mother tells how I 
came home day after day from school, weep- 
ing because I could no longer understand 
my teachers and playmates. Perhaps the 
saving thing at this period of my life was a 
deep love for sports. Often I have 
found this a common ground on which to 
meet my hearing companions. I became also 
an omnivorous reader and the vocabulary 
thus acquired became an invaluable thing. 
By 1912 I was totally deaf. 

‘Father and Mother did all they could to 
help me. In the spring of 1913 my father 
took me to Chicago to consult specialists. 
Here we learned that my loss of hearing, 
and the near-sightedness which developed 
with it, were due to weakened nerves lead- 
ing from the oral and visionary receptive 


centers of the brain. Since my eyes were 





HORACE B. GILLESPIE, WHO ALTHOUGH HE 

BECAME HARD OF HEARING AT SIX, AND 

TOTALLY DEAF AT TEN, IS A Ph.D. AT THE 
AGE OF TWENTY-SEVEN 


normal, the physicians were unable even to 
furnish me with glasses to remedy the near- 
sightedness. We returned home discouraged 
and I dreaded the resumption of school. It 
was perhaps fortunate that the succeeding 
year my teacher was a good friend of my 
parents. She was most kind and greatly 
encouraged me by again giving me parts in 
the school entertainments, but even with this 
encouragement I was finding the struggle to 
keep up with the hearing students a bit more 
than I could cope with. After one more 
year in the Hancock public schools, which 
saw me through the sixth grade, my parents 
deemed a change advisable. 

“In the school system of Houghton, 
Michigan, across the Portage Lake from 
Hancock, there was a day school for the 


deaf . I entered it. 


“The teacher, Miss Maud McGinty, was 
to become a powerful influence in the trend 
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of my life. There had never been a lack of 
encouragement at home. Now I found the 
same in school. Miss McGinty took me in 
hand and taught me lip reading. I am sure 
the task must have discouraged her more 
than once, for we had my near-sightedness 
to contend with in addition to the usual 
barriers. Sometimes I marvel, even now, 
that we were able to accomplish as much 
as we did. She was patience personified, and 
two of her other pupils are the finest lip 
readers I have ever known.” 

Miss McGinty says of this period of the 
boy’s life: “If he had not entered the school 
for the deaf just when he did I fear he 
would have never been the brilliant, witty, 
happy man he is today. His whole per- 
sonality was out of order. He was blue, 
morose, and down and out in general. He 
had to be reorganized and given an entirely 
different slant.” About this time he was 
taken to the Mayo Brothers’ Clinic at 
Rochester, Minnesota, the verdict 
given by the Chicago specialists was cor- 
roborated. 


where 


Continuing his story, Dr. Gillespie says: 
“Under Miss McGinty’s tuition, five of us 
finished the eighth grade together and en- 
tered the Houghton High School. We at- 
tended the regular high school classes half 
a day. The other half day was spent in the 
old room with Miss McGinty, who taught 
us high school subjects while keeping up 
our training in lip reading. She never for 
a moment let us think our hearing school- 
mates had any advantages over us. Four of 
us finished the regular high school course 
in three years. I was fortunate enough to 
finish at the head of my class of sixty 
students. 

“To me, handicapped by lack of hearing 
and poor sight, it was more than an honor 
to stand on the platform graduation eve- 
ning and deliver the farewell address of my 
class, knowing full well that the largest 
crowd in the history of Houghton High 
School had been attracted partly by the fact 
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that I was deaf. I shall always remember 
that night, for it is no easy task to stand 
and address an audience of fifteen hundred 
people, some of whom are skeptical as to 
whether one can talk at all.” 

During his high school life he kept up 
with all the school sports, football, basket 
ball, baseball and hockey, playing on the 
school teams. He attended school parties 
and dances and took part in debating and 
oratorical contests. He was also business 
manager of his class play. After high school 
he spent a year working in Hancock before 
deciding what he wanted to do. He was in- 
terested in chemistry and decided to take a 
yeat or two in college studying along this 
line and perhaps become a pharmacist. 

In 1921 he entered Lawrence College at 
Appleton, Wisconsin. He registered and 
made all his living arrangements, alone, 
from the start, without any trouble. Every- 
one was courteous and willing to lend him 
a hand. He lived at the men’s dormitory, 
where he had an excellent opportunity to 
get acquainted with other boys. The very 
first semester he found himself on the honor 
roll and held to his high standard of scholar- 
ship throughout. Miss McGinty and her 
brother moved to Appleton his third year 
and he made his home with them. It be- 
came a second home to him. 


The pharmacist dream faded as he 
studied more of chemistry and knew he 
wanted to be a chemist. 
honorary chemistry fraternity, Delta Chi 
Theta, and upon receiving his A. B. degree 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. For further 
study he went to the University of Illinois, 
where he received his M. S. degree in Au- 
gust, 1926. Here he was elected an asso- 
Ciate member of the Society of Sigma Xi, 
national honorary scientific fraternity. 


He joined the 


The following year he was a research 
fellow at Northwestern University under a 
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grant from the Chicago Public Health In- 
stitute. Here he was elected to Alpha Chi 
Sigma, national professional and _ social 
chemistry fraternity. Returning to the IIli- 
nois University he worked with his Ph.D. in 
view. In 1928-30 he was a university re- 
search fellow and for the second time did 
independent research work under Dr. C. S. 
Marvel, again having the successful result of 
the research problem published in the Jour- 
nal of the American Chemical Society. To 
qualify for his Ph.D. degree he had to pass 
examinations in German and French. He 
had studied German but not French. Secur- 
ing a grammar and a reader, he taught him- 
self enough French to pass the required 
examination. In 1928 he was elected to 
Phi Lambda Upsilon, national honorary 
chemistry fraternity, and in the spring of 
1930 became an active member of Sigma 
Xi, receiving his Ph.D. degree in June fol- 
lowing. 

Such scholastic attainments are remark- 
able, but the real character of anyone is 
shown best of all in the home. The follow- 
ing intimate glimpse is from the pen of Dr. 
Gillespie's aunt: 

“As I look back over the years since 
Horace was a little boy it seems to me that 
his keen sense of humor, his determination, 
and his love of sports have contributed most 
to his successful combat with life. Even in 
his most discouraging experiences he has 
always been able to see the funny side of 
things. As to his determination, I quote 
from his own words regarding himself. He 
says: ‘On my return home after seeing the 
specialists in Chicago who held out no hope, 
I determined not to let self-pity, the foe of 
deaf people, overcome me. I then and there 
resolved to make the best of what life sent 
me.’ This gives you an insight into the keen 
mind of the boy—his ability at an early age 
to determine what the ‘first things in life’ 
were.” 
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Words and Music 


By KNIBLOoE P. Royce, M.E. 


OST people know that sounds— 
words, music, of noise —are 
brought to our ears by means of 
vibrations. The average normal ear can hear 
sounds caused by vibrations as low in fre- 
quency as 20 cycles (complete vibrations) 
per second, and as high as 20,000 cycles per 
second. Ninety-nine per cent of the energy 
of the sounds of English speech lies between 
80 cycles and 8,000 cycles per second. 
Few people realize how minute is the 
energy of ordinary speech. If 50,000 people 
all talked at once and each talked as loudly 
as possible, the total powet produced in the 
form of sound would be just enough, if 
transformed into electrical power, to light 
one ordinary 50 watt Mazda lamp. 
Practically none of the ordinary sounds 
that we hear is a pure tone. Almost every 
sound has, associated with it, 
These overtones may be harmonic or inhar- 


The harmonic overtones are those 


overtones. 


monic. 
whose frequencies are exact multiples of the 
frequencies of the fundamental tones. In- 
harmonic overtones may be of any frequency 
higher than, but not exact multiples of, the 
fundamental. In music, the overtones are 
ordinarily harmonic. In other words, if you 
play a musical note whose fundamental fre- 
quency is 256 cycles per second, its first 
overtone will have a frequency of 512 cycles 
per second, its second overtone will have a 
frequency of 768 cycles per second, its third 
overtone will have a frequency of 1,024 
cycles per second, etc. The fundamental 
sound establishes the pitch of any given note. 
The number and relative intensity of the 
overtones determine the timbre or quality of 
the sound. It is the number and relative in- 
tensities of the overtones that make it pos- 
sible to distinguish between middle C on a 


cello, a violin, or a cornet. 


The lowest notes of some organs are be. 
low 20 cycles per second and are felt rather 
than heard. The overtones of these low 
tones, being two, three, or more times the 
frequency of the fundamental, can be heard. 
On the other hand, most of the overtones of 
the highest notes of the flute, piccolo, and 
violin are probably above the upper fre- 
quency limit of audibility. 

In speech, the fundamental frequencies of 
the vowel sounds determine the pitch of the 
speaker’s voice. The overtones determine 
the quality of the voice. Both harmonic and 
inharmonic overtones are found in speech. 

The hard of hearing are interested in the 
pitch and quality of the speaker’s voice, but 
they are far more interested in how much 
they can understand of what the voice says. 
Most of the hard of hearing have, at one 
time or another, tried some aid to their hear- 
ing, in an effort to hear more of what is 
said. Hundreds of thousands of the hard of 
hearing use these aids constantly. 

Hearing aids are usually selected in one of 
two ways. The first one is often bought on 
the recommendation of a friend who says 
that some particular instrument is the best in 
the world. After some little experience the 
user generally realizes that ‘one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison’’ and the next time 
he buys a hearing aid, he tries several and 
chooses the one that sounds best to him. 

Strangely enough, in hearing aids, it has 
been found that the average individual often 
mistakes the poison for the meat, and 
chooses an instrument which does not give 
him the best possible results in the undet- 
standing of what is said. The reasons for this 
are, perhaps, a little obscure, but the writer 
believes that in the average case it is due to 
the fact that the hard of hearing are 1n- 
clined to select an instrument on the basis of 
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the pleasantness of the sound. Unfortunately, 
the pleasantness of the sounds transmitted by 
a hearing aid to the user’s ear, seems to de- 
pend somewhat upon the inefficiency with 
which the higher pitched sounds are trans- 
mitted. This is probably partially due to the 
fact that many of the unpleasant noises in 
which the person with normal hearing is 
continually immersed, are high pitched. Such 
noises as the crackling of wrapping paper, 
the scraping of chairs on a floor, the squeak 
of chalk on a blackboard, and the screech of 
wheel on rail when a street car rounds a 
curve, are examples of this kind of noise. 
It is also a fact that the higher pitched 
sounds and overtones of speech are less 
pleasing than the lower pitched sounds. For 
example, the sound of “a” in ‘‘father” is 
pleasanter than the sound of “ch” in “chew.” 
Most of the energy in the first sound is be- 
low 1,000 cycles per second. Most of the 
energy in the second sound is above 2,500 
cycles per second. 

In spite of this question of pleasantness 
or unpleasantness, it seems reasonable that 
what the deafened person should demand in 
selecting a hearing aid is one with which he 
can understand the largest proportion of 
what is said to him. No normal hearing 
person would sacrifice the smallest fraction 
of his understanding of speech in order to 
decrease the unpleasantness of the noises to 
which he has to listen. 

The measure of the “understandability” 
or intelligibility of speech as heard by means 
of an electrical transmission system, is com- 
monly spoken of by telephone engineers as 
the articulation of the system. Engineers at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories have found 
out through their years of investigation of 
the communication of speech, that the high 
frequencies are very important in getting 
good articulation. Certain tests with people 
of normal hearing have shown that an articu- 
lation as high as 98% may be obtained in 
direct speech transmitted through the air. 
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The same tests made by means of a prac- 
tically perfect electrical transmission system 
which will transmit all frequencies up to 
5,500 cycles per second gave an articulation 
of 9614%. Similar tests made with the 
electrical system so arranged as to transmit 
all frequencies up to 3,770 cycles per second 
but not transmitting sounds of higher fre- 
quencies, gave an articulation of 8714%. 
Further tests made with the electrical system 
so arranged as to transmit all frequencies up 
to 1,950 cycles per second, but no higher 
frequencies, gave an articulation of only 
73%. 

Additional tests made with the electrical 
system arranged to transmit all frequencies 
above 1,500 cycles per second but none be- 
low that frequency, gave an articulation of 
75%. 
speech over any transmission system is 


In other words, the intelligibility of 


largely dependent upon the faithful repro- 
duction of high frequencies, regardless of 
whether the system in question is a speaking 
tube, an electrical hearing aid, or a trans- 
Atlantic radio telephone system. As a mat- 
ter of fact, one reason that some people who 
can use no other hearing aid successfully, 
can hear fairly well with a speaking tube, is 
the relatively high efficiency of the tube as a 
transmitter of high frequencies. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the deafened 
individual should use some method of articu- 
lation or intelligibility testing in selecting a 
hearing aid, rather than simply putting on 
several and taking the one that “sounds 
best.” 

There are several methods of carrying out 
such tests, but most of them are only adapted 
to laboratory use. There is, however, one 
rather simple method by which tests can be 
made at home, without special training or 
apparatus. 


This method employs the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories’ Intelligibility Lists.* There 
*A complete set of these lists may be obtained by 


writing to the author of this article, in care of the 
Avpbitory OUTLOOK. 
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are forty-nine of these lists, each consisting 
of fifty simple sentences, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Where are earthquakes most frequent in 
our country ? 

Why does the eagle terrify other birds? 

Give the number of pecks in a bushel. 

Tell why numbers are put on houses. 

How many things make one dozen? 

A list is chosen at random for each hear- 
ing aid to be tested. The test should be 
conducted in a large room, well furnished 
with plenty of rugs and upholstered furni- 
ture, so as to avoid echoes and reverberation. 
Some one with a normal (not a “‘deaf”) 
voice should read the sentences while the 
person testing the hearing aid listens and 
either answers each question or repeats the 
exact words of the question, to show that he 
understood it accurately. The number of 
sentences correctly answered (or correctly re- 
peated) is a measure of the efficiency of the 
hearing aid under test for the particular per- 
son using it in the test. In making compara- 
tive tests, it is important to make successive 
tests with the reader and the listener in the 
same positions. It is also important that the 
opportunity for lip reading be identical in 
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each case. Either it should be entirely elim. 
nated, or else it should be deliberately made 
easy. 

These tests are not designed to determine 
the best hearing aid; they are designed to 
determine the best aid as applied to a par 
ticular ear. Your friend should not choose 
his hearing aid on the basis of your test. He 
should make his own test and select the one 
with which he understands most, which may 
or may not be the one that suited you best, 


A few words of caution may not be amiss 
here. If you have long been accustomed to 
a certain instrument, you should practice 
considerably with a strange instrument be. 
fore testing it, so as to be sure that you are 
giving the instruments an “even break.” 


Slight differences between two instruments 
are not significant unless you find that the 
difference is consistently repeated on making 
repeated tests. 


Whether you go through these tests or not, 
at least do yourself (and the friends who 
talk to you) the favor of trying to choose 
your next hearing aid as an instrument for 
understanding speech, not merely one for 
making sweet sounds. 





Sunshine 


By ALICE PRIEST 


I’ve a bowl of sunshine in my room, 
A bowl of yellow poppies all a-bloom. 
What matter stormy wind or skies so gray? 
Sunshine I have a-plenty for today. 
Their sunny, golden glow makes gay the room 
And I forget the day of rain and gloom. 
In here ’tis warm; and gleaming, glowing light 
Of fire and poppies makes my world all bright. 
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The Summer School at 
Johns Hopkins 


more courses. It will depend upon the pre- 


S HAS been announced in previous 
numbers of THE VOLTA REVIEW, 
the Johns Hopkins University is 

co-operating with the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf by conducting a special school for 
teachers of the deaf in connéction with its 
regular summer session. Many questions 
about the school and the courses offered 
have come to the Volta Bureau, some of 
which will be answered by the paragraphs 
which follow. 


COURSES 

The courses offered by the Association 
at the Johns Hopkins University were an- 
nounced in the March issue of this maga- 
zine. The policy of urging students to 
matriculate for one or more courses as of- 
fered by the University calls for a brief 
statement indicating the number and nature 
of those available and especially recom- 
mended to teachers of the deaf. 

There are eighty courses in Education 
listed in the Summer School Catalog of the 
University. Ten of these are in educa- 
tional administration; five relate to the ap- 
plication of psychology to different phases 
of teaching; eight are in the realm of re- 
search—testing, experimental and diagnos- 
tic clinical work; one each in the philosophy 
of education and the history of education. 
There are other courses in curriculum build- 
ing, for different types of schools, for de- 
partmental work, etc. 
formation and enrichment of courses of 
study, by types and by subjects. The others 
are courses in methods and subject matter. 

Music, Art, Home Economics, Vocational 
Shop, and Vocational Guidance are all in- 
cluded with special treatment in two or 


There are courses in 


vious preparation of the student as well as 
the immediate interest which «is brought to 
the university as to which courses should be 
completed first. Each of the courses especi- 
ally recommended to members of the Asso- 
ciation is outlined briefly in the Association 
announcement and more fully in the Uni- 
versity catalog. The Supervisor of ‘Regis- 
tration will gladly advise those submitting 
preferences and records of preparation so 
that their schedules may be worked out be- 
fore coming to Baltimore. 

The University and the Association are 
mutually interested in the courses offered by 
Miss Whildin for teachers of hard of hear- 
ing children. There are three such courses. 
One is a double course requiring two hours 
each day and admitting of but one other 
course without extra tuition. This course 
deals with diagnosis, methods of teaching, 
surveying, principles of guidance and class 
placement, materials of instruction, and pre- 
vention of deafness. The other two have 
to do with (1) preparation and actual use 
of materials in class-room demonstrations, 
and (2) the lip-reading curriculum in the 
elementary school—an analysis of objec- 
tives, needed equipment and materials, use 
of drills, correlation of lip reading with 
other work, etc. 

Special courses in library methods are of- 
fered through co-operation with the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the City Li- 
brary. The Peabody Conservatory co-ordi- 
nates its courses with those of the Univer- 
sity, enabling students in either institution 
to take special courses in the other. 

The rare opportunity offered our mem- 
bers by a summer at Johns Hopkins has not 


been equalled at any time. It is difficult to 
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Be se 


conceive of richer advantages or more fa- 
vorable conditions under which to continue 
student work. 


Charges and General Expense 

Enrollment fee, payable by all students at 
matriculation, $3.00. 

Tuition, for three single courses, payable 
on or before June 23, $40.00. Failure to 
register and pay this tuition as directed en- 
tails an additional charge of $3.00. Double 
courses, offered in several departments, are 
equivalent to two single courses, and should 
be so considered in estimating tuitions and 
arranging schedules. They call for much 
more time in preparation and in class room 
or laboratory. 

Extra tuition. Registration for more than 
three single courses, when permitted by the 
Director, Dr. Roulston, calls for an extra 
tuition fee of $17.00. 

Exceptional tuition. 
conditions a student may enroll for only one 


Under exceptional 
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course. The charge in such a case is $25.00. 

Changes in the courses for which students 
enroll may be made without charge until 
June 25. Thereafter, when permitted at all, 
there will be a charge of $2.00 to cover 
clerical work. 

Matriculation by mail. Students may ma- 
triculate by mail in advance of the opening 
of the school. Forms, with instructions, will 
be included in the catalog, or may be 
obtained from the Supervisor of Registra- 
tion, Volta Bureau. If made by mail, en- 
rollments must be in the office of the Volta 
Bureau by June 10. After that date all en- 
rollments and the payment of all fees must 
be made in person at the University. No 
reduction of fees for withdrawal will be al- 
lowed after June 24 except by special pet- 
mission of the Director. 


Rooms and Accommodations 
The new Alumni Memorial Hall, on the 


grounds at Homewood, will be open (0 





view 


— ww 


Se. 
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summer school students, both women and 
men. It provides accommodations for a 
limited number. The building, divided into 
sections, is so arranged as to give access to 
individual rooms and suites through six out- 
side entrances. The commons room and the 
dining room are reached through the main 
entrance. Certain sections are reserved for 
women, others for men. 


All rooms in the Hall are furnished, ex- 
cept for towels, which the occupant is ex- 
pected to supply. Room fees include light, 
service, and laundry of bed linen. Those 
reserving rooms in the Hall will be required 
to take meals in the dining room. Reserva- 
tion of rooms will be made in the order 
of their filing. Requests should be accom- 
panied by a deposit of $5.00, which will be 
applied on the total room charge for the 
summer. Cancellations before June 6 will 
admit of return of this deposit. Rooms will 
be open for occupancy on Sunday, June 21. 
Breakfast, the first meal included in the 
summer charges, will be served on Monday 
morning, June 22. Rooms must be claimed 
by or before June 23. 


Rates for rooms in the Hall vary accord- 
ing to location and size. They include room 
and board, except luncheons on week days. 
On these days the dining room is run as a 
cafeteria at lunch time, and is open to all 
students of the summer school. 


Room Rates for the Session 
(With Board as Above) 

Single rooms, $68.00 to $88.00. 

Suites for one person, $95.00 to $120.00. 

Suites for two persons, $68.00 to $88.00 
each. 

Three-room suites for two persons, $80.00 
to $90.00 each. 

A list of other acceptable rooms, located 
convenient to the campus and obtainable at 
reasonable rates, will be supplied on request. 
Those wishing housekeeping apartments can 
secure such at reduced rentals for the six 
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weeks, through the office of the Supervisor 
of Registration, Volta Bureau. 


Transportation 

Efforts have been made to secure advan- 
tageous rates or conditions for those who 
will come to Baltimore by rail. Up to the 
present time these efforts have not been 
successful, but it is practicable to announce 
that one of the largest bus lines operating 
in this country, one of the best equipped in 
the world, a line entirely responsible, has 
offered conditions which will make a trip 
by bus not only economical but enjoyable. 

Travel may be made continuous from the 
Starting point to Baltimore, or one may 
travel only by day, stopping in cities and 
towns where hotel accommodations are as- 
sured at prices allowing for individual 
preference, A.A.A. accommodations or their 
equal. If one desires it will be possible to 
stop over at points of interest en route, 
spend hours or days in sight seeing or visit- 
ing, and continue the journey when ready. 
Every division point on the route is a rec- 
ognized ‘‘stop over’ and one may stop off at 
one point between every division point and 
the next if it is desired. There is no addi- 
tional charge for this privilege. 

Rates by bus are from thirty to fifty per 
cent less than by rail, and there will be a 
special reduction of ten per cent on all 
round-trip tickets, with a ninety-day limit 
from the day the trip begins to the day of 
arrival at the end of the return trip. Many 
teachers will find that such accommodations 
offer a choice of routes to and from the 
Summer School; an opportunity to stop, 
either going or returning, for visits with 
friends or relatives, within the ninety-day 
limit. It offers opportunity to others to visit 
places of historic or scenic interest; of social 
or economic importance; in some cases, an 
Opportunity to visit other schools without 
Full par- 
ticulars may be secured from The Volta 


additional expense for the trip. 


Bureau. 
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O most of us teachers, Easter is the 
most beautiful and sacred holiday of 
the year. Our problem is to make it 
beautiful and meaningful to our deaf pupils, 
and yet to keep from imposing upon their 
young unfettered minds the dogmas and 
creeds that do so much to rob us older peo- 
ple of the beauty and meaning of religion. 

Most of us are reticent and timid when 
it comes to discussing death. Sure of our 
own belief, we shrink from casual ta'k 
about it. 

We confess that when the deaf children 
in our charge come back from the funeral 
of a close relative we say a few words of 
affectionate greeting, a few pleasant words 
about heaven, and immediately try to lead 
the minds of the children in other channels. 
What do you do? What ought we to do? 
Should we the children’s 
solemn questions about life and death, when 
we are the persons best fitted in all the 
world to make meanings clear to them? Or 
should we hesitate, as we ourselves usually 
hesitate, to trespass upon other faiths? If 
any teacher has a suggestion to make we 
would be grateful. 

We do feel justified in reminding the 
young people—whatever their creed—that 
God is our Father, that whatever He does 
is right, that wherever our loved ones are 
they are in His keeping, and safe. Is this 
enough to tell the children? We wonder. 

Certainly, if we had our way, no deaf 


teachers evade 


children should ever be permitted to see a 
funeral. Not so should they get their first 
impressions of death. A year or two ago, 
when we were teaching a class of young 
children, we had a timid, shy little girl in 
our class, who returned from a family fu- 
neral nervous—almost hysterical with fear— 
because the “angels follow, follow every 
day.” Somehow she had got this impres- 
sion, and kept telling us, “I do not like. I 
cannot see. I am afraid of angels.” 

Another child in the same class had a 
more understanding family, evidently. She 
came back to school after the funeral of 
her grandmother, with no fear of death, 
only a wondering curiosity. 

“We will change after awhile—dead— 
everybody?” she inquired; and after our 
usual, struggle for a correct question form 
we told her, “Yes, we will change.” 

She looked at us thoughtfully, and te- 
marked, ‘““You will be deaf after a while?” 

We smiled, but the question made us 
ponder a bit. Young as she was, that child 
was already learning what it meant to be 
deaf. We had been spared that knowledge. 
Suppose we were facing a life-time of deaf- 
ness in the next world, would we be as 
cheerful and strong and self-reliant as we 
are constantly exhorting our deaf pupils to 
be? We doubt it very much. With all our 
heart we believe that sometime God will 
make it up to these deaf tots of ours. 

Meanwhile, their best friends are theif 
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fathers and mothers and teachers. And 
though their deafness is so much of a handi- 
cap to the children’s understanding of 
spiritual matters, it seems to us they cannot 
help getting a little of the beauty and hap- 
piness of Easter time—with its flowers and 
budding trees and birds and springtime. 
And surely too, in the kindness and patience 
and day-by-day care of their teachers, even 
deaf children must sometimes glimpse the 
kindness and goodness of God. That, after 
all, is the way the Greatest Teacher taught 
religion. 
READ-AND-THINK RHYME 
(For Younger Pupils) 
I know it is spring, 
The time I like best, 
For there is a robin, 
It’s making a 





I know it is spring. Po 
The sun is so bright. 5 
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Have opened, all white. AGEL 
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I know it is spring, van ot 


Purple ——— — grow. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE 
MONTH 

This month’s question is one concerning 
the teaching of poetry to upper grade deaf 
children. 

It has been answered by Miss Carrie Wal- 
lace Kearns, principal of that widely known 
public school for deaf children, Public 
School No. 47, New York City. As you 
know, if you have ever visited the school, 
its‘ reputation for excellent work is well 
deserved, and we are sure all teachers of 
upper grade English will find Miss Kearns’ 
answer suggestive. 

The Question 

I find it very difficult to interest deaf 

boys and girls in the poems assigned in our 
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Course of Study. My pupils do not care for 
poetry. Do you think it is possible to in- 
terest deaf children in such poems as 
Thanatopsis or The Psalm of Life? Can 
you give me any help? 


The Answer 

I am interested in your question, as I have 
been very anxious to give our children a 
love of the beautiful as found in books as 
well as in nature and art. I feel that there 
has been a gradual gain in appreciating 
poetry, but it has meant very careful choos- 
ing of poems that these deaf children can 
understand and really like. 

We have had two means of approach. 
One is in connection with our morning 
assemblies. We assemble for a half hour 
at the beginning of each school day. For 
three days of the week, the children in the 
last two years of school meet me in our 
Auditorium. For the other two days, chil- 
dren in the fourth, fifth and sixth years 
meet me. As part of our exercises these 
children recite together, led by a teacher, 
poems such as the following: 

What a Boy Can Do, Oxenham; A Chant 
to Loyalty, Lieberman; America the Beau- 
tiful, Bates; America, Samuel Smith; Ring 
Out, Wild Bells!, Tennyson; and some of 
the Psalms. 

The other approach is through the class 
work, especially in the classes of the upper 
teachers. The older children go to the 
Library four periods each week. During 
a term, they take up: 1. a narrative poem; 
2. a lyric; 3. a patriotic selection. A part 
or the whole of these is memorized. 

Certain authors are studied, and at that 
time their poems are read. The children are 
expected to tell something of the content 
and significance of the poem, but this is 
still limited to certain poems. This last term 
they read: 


The Charge of the Light Brigade 
Paul Revere’s Ride 
Barbara Frietchie 
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O, Beautiful, My Country 

Sea Fever 

I Meant To Do My Work Today 

The Village Blacksmith 

Barefoot Boy 

Boys Wanted 

Little Orphan Annie (chosen for the 
humor) 

Jes’ 
humor) 

Also one or two limericks. 


"Fore Chrismus (chosen for the 


While we try to follow the course of 
study arranged for all our elementary 
schools, we do not attempt such poems as 
Thanatopsis or The Psalm of Life. There 
may be an exceptional pupil who is prepar- 
ing to enter high school for whom we 
might try such poems, but I feel it is not 
wise to go over our children’s heads, if we 
want them to gain a love of poetry. I have 
found two or three children who have 
started collecting a book of poems they 
found in newspapers or books and copied 
because they loved them. This is being en- 
couraged. The children love to recite the 
poems at assemblies and the expressions on 
their faces show a keen understanding and 
appreciation of even such poems as Lieber- 


man’s Chant of Loyalty. 


THE INFORMAL TEACHERS’ 
MEETING DISCUSSES THE PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL MOMENT 

The other morning at recess, the young 
teacher who is doing her first year of teach- 
ing, with a primary class, and whom we call 
the Earnest Young Soul, burst into the room 
and flung herself 
down wearily, rest- 
ing her head on a 
convenient desk. 

“What's the mat- 
ter?” we asked her. 
“You look as if you 





were all in.” 
eo t*? ghee 
groaned. “This 


morning my sweet, meek-looking _ little 
cherub Rosie started a riot, and scratched 
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Frank in the face. I had to send him to 
the nurse to get fixed up.” 

“Too bad,” our school Optimist mur. 
mured, ‘‘but what a wonderful chance to 
teach ‘scratched’ !” 

“Also and ‘punished’ and 
‘hurt’ and ‘sorry’,”” another of our assembly 
said admiringly. 


‘naughty’ 


“My dear, you were in 
luck! Send Frank to my room a moment, 
after recess, will you? I’ve been waiting 
for a good opportunity to teach ‘scratch,’ 
It’s a diabolical word, though. How did 
your children manage that ‘scr’ combina- 
tion ? 

“Oh, I didn’t teach it,” the Earnest 
Young Soul said loftily; ‘‘my program was 
interrupted quite enough this morning, 
without breaking into it any more. After 
I'd wasted all that time with Rosie—” 

Shrieks of laughter interrupted her, and 
she stopped, very much offended. ‘Now 
what have I done to amuse you?” she asked 
indignantly. 

“Don’t mind us, dearie,” the Tactful 
Teacher said soothingly. ‘‘We’re just enjoy- 
ing your youth and innocence. We were 
new teachers ourselves once.” 

“And just as dumb as you,” the Not-So- 
Tactful Teacher assured her. “You poor 
infant, when do you expect to teach these 
words? And how? Don’t you know that 
the most important principle for a teacher 
of deaf children to remember is to take 
advantage of the psychological moment?” 

“A moment that may never come again, 
alas!’” somebody else added. 

The Earnest Young Soul stared at us. 
“But this was my day to teach 
pronouns,” she defended her- 
self. “And I had a lot of 
other work planned—” 


“What of it? You had a 


perfectly splendid chance sent 
from Heaven—” 


“Hardly! You haven't seen 
Frank’s face!” 
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“Well, wherever it came from, there it 
was—your chance to teach ‘scratch,’ and you 
didn’t take it, and the next scratch may be 
scratched on a Saturday!” 

“And ‘naughty,’ too, don’t forget that,” 
somebody else said. 

“I see what you mean,” the Earnest 
Young Soul remarked, “but of course I have 
pictures—"’ 

“Pictures! She still has that picture com- 
plex!” the school Cynic drawled. “Don’t 
you understand, Earnest Young Thing, that 
no picture is ever as good as a real situa- 
tion? Wait till you’ve taught as long as I 
have, and had as many fiascos as I’ve had 
trying to put ideas over with pictures! You 
can never be absolutely certain that a little 
deaf child has got from the picture the idea 
that you want him to have. But a real 
honest - to- goodness scratch on Frank's 
freckled face—that’s different.” 

“In other words, my dear, ,” the 
oldest and kindest teacher advised, “when 
you have a naughty child, teach ‘naughty,’ 
no matter what havoc this 
makes in your daily pro- 
gram. When Tom is not 
ee i school, that’s your 

3? chance to teach ‘absent.’ 
om gue mae When Bill is watering 
j your ferns and spills water 
| all over the floor, don’t be 
> eae too busy cleaning up to 
== teach ‘spilled.’ Remember, 
you can teach your new pronoun tomorrow, 
but the water may never be so beautifully 
and plainly spilled again.” 

“Well, I hope Frank may never be so 
beautifully scratched again,” the teacher of 
Frank sighed, as the bell rang. 

“Don’t forget to send him up to me,” 
the one who had requested him reminded. 
“I want him for ‘naughty’ and ‘scratched’ 
and ‘hurt’ and—” 

“In a few moments,” the Earnest Young 
Soul said calmly, “I'll need him first my- 
self, to teach those words!” 
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ARITHMETIC VERSES 


(For Intermediate Pupils to Finish) 


I 
Two pins had Ben. 
He found five. Then 
Joe gave him three, 
And Ben had ——. 
II 
Tom had ten peanuts. 
Two he ate. 
One he gave to Walter Tate 
One he lost, 
And ate two more. 
How many had he left? Just 


Ill 





Polly Saylor had a es Ch 
- ee 
penny a> fae 
Mary had three times <a va 
as many. < 


And Bill had twice as x = 
many as Paul. paved! 
Paul had nine. How 3 
PPR Lo) 


many had all? ; — 





(We suggest that these be given to the 
children who are capable of them more as 
interesting puzzles, to test their thinking 
powers, than as problems in arithmetic. Let 
the children who have difficulty get real 
pins, or draw peanuts on the blackboard, or 
calculate with teacher's pennies.) 


MOTHER GOOSE 


One of our colleagues protests against 
teaching Mother Goose rhymes to deaf chil- 
dren, and quotes H. G. Wells to prove her 
point. ‘Why afflict our little deaf children 
with words like ‘tuffet’ and ‘piper’s son’ and 
‘haycock’ and ‘curds and whey’ and ‘cockle 
shells’?”” she demands. ‘These words are 
never used in present day conservation. 
Neither do we have milkmaids today, nor 
girls tending sheep, nor piemen, nor boys 
breaking their ‘crowns’.” 

What do other teachers think about this? 
Do you think the time occupied in teaching 
deaf children Mother Goose rhymes is well 
spent? Or don’t you? 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

From a teacher whose children are study- 
ing weights and measures comes this sug- 
gestion: 

Borrow the postal scales from the office, 
provide wrapping paper and twine and let 
each child tie up a package, take it to the 
scales and weigh it, and figure how much it 
will cost to send the package. 

Later, let the class go to the post office 
while some one sends a real parcel post 


package. 


A GAME FOR DRILL ON 
*] ET—” 

Each child pretends in turn that he is 
somebody in authority—father, or mother, 
or principal, or teacher, or policeman, or 
school nurse, etc. The others ask him, “Will 


you let me ——-?” He consents or refuses, 
giving his reason. This game is hilarious, 
and a favorite with the children. If any- 
body says “Let to ——”’ he is out of the 


game, or at least he misses his. turn till it 
comes around again, all depending on 
teacher's opinion as to whether his mistake 
was excusable. 


THE MOVABLE DATE OF 
EASTER 
(Of Interest to Older Pupils) 

Many young people wonder why Christ- 
mas and other holidays come on the same 
day every year, while Easter is a movable 
holiday. 

The fact is, the proper time to celebrate 
Easter was a dispute for centuries. The dif- 
ferences arose in the second century. East- 
ern Christians celebrated Easter on the 
fourteenth day of the first Jewish month or 
Western churches celebrated it on 


moon. 
the Sunday after the fourteenth day. 

This dispute became so bitter that it was 
one reason for calling the famous Council 
of Nicea in 325 A. D. It was called by the 
Emperor Constantine, and must have been 
an impressive gathering, for more than fif- 
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teen hundred people were there. At any 
rate, it was a lively meeting, for old books 
tell us that when the emperor begged for 
harmony among the delegates at first the 
delegates paid no attention to him, but 
yelled and shouted their various opinions at 
one another. Finally, however, the people 
got quiet enough for business to proceed. 

When the Council was over the majority 
had _ decided Western 
churches, as to the time of celebrating 
Easter. But the only settled point was that 
Easter was to be held on a Sunday. 


in favor of the 


It was not till 1582, when the Gregorian 
calendar was introduced, that the matter was 
finally settled. 

As Easter was the most ancient of the 
movable feasts of the church the date of 
Easter determined all the other dates. There 
was a big debate as to whether Easter should 
continue to be movable, or whether a fixed 
Sunday after the twenty-first of March 
should be adopted. 

This time church authorities bowed to 
ancient custom, and kept the old method of 
reckoning Easter by the moon—the calendar 
moon—which is always the fourteenth day 
of the moon, whether the real moon is full 
on that date or not. 

If we had been around in 1582, and 
could have persuaded anybody to listen to 
us, we should have begged that Easter be a 
fixed Sunday, late enough in the year to be 
safe for birds and flowers and new Easter 
bonnets. Surely, even in 1582, there must 
have been plenty of people who felt the 
same way, but evidently nobody listened to 
them! 

For ever since 1582, Easter is always the 
first Sunday after the first full moon after 
the twenty-first of March. If the full moon 
happens on a Sunday, Easter Day is the 
Sunday after. To be absolutely accurate, we 
should say the fourteenth day of the moon, 
instead of full moon, but that is a good 
deal to remember. 
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7 Five Articles for Teachers, from 
| the Idaho School for the Deaf | 














Auricular Training 


By DorotHy M. PHARIS 


N connection with speech work we have 
found auricular training to be of great 
value. Voices which could not be con- 

trolled in any other way have yielded to this 
method. 

In the instance of one child, a little girl 
of ten, there was a very low monotone which 
was exceedingly unpleasant. Her deafness 
was congenital and was considered total, but 
upon experimenting we found one tone on 
the piano which she definitely heard. 

This one tone was half an octave above 
the conversational range, so it was useless 
for hearing purposes. The first step was to 
repeat and repeat that one tone so that she 
When this 
was accomplished we moved one-half tone 
By steps of half 


would be sure to remember it. 


nearer the speaking range. 
tones we gradually worked her hearing 
ability down to the conversational, range. 

While this was being done it was neces- 
sary to use mechanical stimulation to pave 
the way. A tightly strung guitar string 
giving a high tone, and tapping on objects 
having a high pitch were among the means 
used. As soon as possible the human voice 
was used. 

This process continued until we were 
definitely sure that she could hear all but the 
lowest tone in the speaking range. We 
then turned completely to the voice, resort- 
ing to mechanical means only at rare inter- 
vals. Because the high tones were the most 


readily heard by the child, we started out 
with the vowel sound ee which is naturally 
spoken on a higher pitch than the other 
vowels. 

Our little girl did not respond at first but 
after many repetitions she got it. When 
she finally seemed sure of hearing ee we 
gave her ar, which she heard more readily, 
and then 00. Not until we were sure that 
she heard those three sounds did we have 
her try to reproduce anything. 

The sound of 00 was the first which she 
gave from hearing alone and ar was second. 
Then began the laborious task of raising the 
This was done a half 
tone at a time, just as the hearing range was 


pitch of her voice. 


lowered. As soon as her voice was capable 
of the oo pitch we connected the heard and 
spoken form. To accomplish this we 
worked in front of a mirror so that she 
could see as well as hear the sound. We 
then worked up to ar and ee on their re- 
spective pitches. 

As soon as the little girl learned to dis- 
tinguish those three sounds on their own 
pitches we gave them on diffefent pitches 
until we were satisfied that she was hearing 
the vowel and not the pitch alone. By this 
time she was required to reproduce the 
sound as nearly as possible on whatever 
pitch it was given. 

In a surprisingly short time her voice 
came up to the average conversational pitch, 
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and would rise and fall as she said the vowel 
sounds which had been given her through 
her hearing. After three months’ work of 
five minutes a day this little girl’s voice has 
improved a great deal. She now hears all 
the long vowels, o-e, a-e, i-e and the con- 
sonant sounds sh and 4. 

The consonant sounds are the hardest to 
hear and so they take a great deal of work 
and preparation. The sound of sh is heard 
the most easily. Mechanical stimulation 
must precede it and a very excellent means 
is that of rubbing two pieces of sand paper 
together. There are very few of the really 
deaf children who will ever be able to hear 
the consonant sounds, but consonants do not 
play a large part in giving the voice color 
and naturalness. Hence, little is lost by 
their absence in so far as obtaining a pleas- 
ing voice is concerned. 

Then there are the children who are only 
partially deaf. To these, auricular training 


is of even greater value than to the deaf. 
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In this instance, I should like to cite the case 
of a small boy who had a large amount of 
hearing but depended entirely upon lip 
reading. This little fellow was a congenital 
case and had a totally deaf brother. 

He heard the normal conversational tone 
at a distance of four feet, but had absolutely 
no idea of language as it came through his 
hearing. In beginning our work with him 
we started with the simplest objects and 
connected the lip movements with what he 
heard. In this way we covered the entire 
contents of his speech-reading vocabulary. 
Within two months the little fellow talked 
almost as normally as a hearing child and 
understood practically all that was said to 
him. 

We find that the children are greatly in- 
terested in auricular work and that it helps 
to improve their mental attitude. It has 
been our experience that it aids in produc- 
ing n8rmal voices more than any other one 
factor connected with speech and language 
work. 
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Physical Education in the 
Idaho School 


By Louisa GIvOGRE 


in the training of the deaf girls and 
boys in the Idaho State School for the 
Deaf. 


Our aims are: to develop muscle co-ordi- 


Pi te ts education plays quite a part 


nation, balance, skill, strength and poise; to 
help overcome physical defects such as 
round shoulders, curvature of the spine, foot 
trouble, forward head, flat chest, unused and 
partly paralyzed muscles, awkwardness, and 
many others; to improve the circulatory and 
nervous systems, the muscular tonus of the 
body, the quantity and flow of synovial 
fluid, as well as to assist in strengthening 
and improving the character by helping over- 
come inferiority complex, unpleasantness, 
poor sportsmanship, lack of consideration of 
others, and unwillingness to try. 


In order to carry out the above aims it is 
necessary to give all the girls and boys phy- 
sical examinations at the start of the school 
year, again in January, and once more at the 
last of the school year. This makes it pos- 
sible to know what they need and to watch 
their improvement throughout the year. 
Also, the weight and height of all are taken 
the first of every month. The year’s physical 
education program is based on all of these 
examinations and tests. 


Graded gymnastic exercises of all types 
(German, Danish, corrective, and general) 
are given during the late fall, winter and 
early spring. Games of high and low or- 
ganization are played all year both outdoors 
and indoors. Some of the games are: volley- 
ball, outdoor baseball, basketball, tennis, 
soccer, handball, Three deep, Help a Friend, 
Train, How-do-you-do, Looby-Lou, Farmer 





in the Dell, Bombardment, Guess Who, and 
many others. 

Light and heavy apparatus work is had 
both indoors and outdoors. Simple and 
graded exercises and stunts on the horse, 
buck, parallel bars, boom, stall bars, rings, 
ropes; and with Indian clubs, wands and 
dumb-bells takes place mostly indoors, while 
the outdoor apparatus work is on the play- 
ground apparatus. Also, graded tumbling is 
had by all; the boys doing more of this than 
the girls. 

Dancing has a permanent place in the 
girls’ classes both indoors and outdoors. 
Ballroom, folk, some ballet, interpretive, 
clog, character and some of the fundamentals 
of dancing are given. Some of the dances 
the girls have had and will have are: Nor- 
wegian Mountain March, English Sweet 
Kate, Minuet, Hallowe’en Chorus dance, 
Country, Sawnee and Waltz clogs, La 
Marcha, Zoronzo, Daisy Chain, Military 
Dance, Shoe Maker, How-do-you-do, etc. 
Boys, also, have ballroom dancing. 

In the early fall and all spring archery is 
enjoyed by the girls and boys. This is given 
not only for pleasure but also for corrective 
work since it helps improve the posture and 
overcome round shoulders, and also strength- 
ens the eye muscles. 

Track and field work is had in the spring, 
including discus throwing, shot-put, high 
and broad jumping, basketball and baseball, 
distance throw, hurdles, dashes and baseball 
target throw. 

Marching tactics are especially enjoyed by 
the boys. 

Once a week there is free play for the 
girls and boys from six to fifteen years old. 
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Once every two weeks the older girls and 
boys enjoy free play. This consists of plac- 
ing all the apparatus and mats on gym- 
nasium floor and putting down the ropes 
and rings, thus allowing the children to use a 
little of their own initiative under supervis- 
ion. The older children generally practice 
exercises and stunts they have received in 
class work. 

Health talks are given to all. 

Every spring a gymnastic exhibition is 
presented to give the public an idea of what 
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the deaf girls and boys are capable of doing. 

Having the children five days a week 
makes it possible to have such an extensive 
program. All lesson plans are made out for 
two-week periods. 

The children are encouraged to take more 
interest in their class work by having a point 
system, one for the girls and one for the 
boys. 

It is understood that every phase of phy- 
sical education given is graded according to 
age, ability, and need of the children. 


Tie-Dyeing 


By LILLIAN HuseET 


HE education which we offer in our 
schools should not merely give us skill 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic but 

it should also give us the ability to fit easily 
into the world, in order that life may be 
more worth living. There is neither time 
nor money to develop artists in an ordinary 
school but there is time to cultivate good 
taste, teach appreciation, and develop in- 
genuity and originality in applying art prin- 
ciples to our everyday life. For this reason 
our art courses are being made as practical 
as possible. 

How to fit into the world becomes a real 
problem to the deaf child upon leaving 
school. He wants to be self-supporting. But 
Crafts 


are especially appealing to the girl and to- 


how? We must teach him a trade. 
day, when the value of hand-made products 
is appreciated, it is possible to find a market 
for such. By crafts we mean batik, stencil- 
ing, weaving, leather tooling, block-printing, 
etching, tie-dyeing, and metal work. The 
teaching of these, besides giving skill in the 
respective technique, offers an excellent 
source for the study and application of the 


principles of design and color. 
Tie-dyeing has proved an especially inter- 


esting craft to the girls of the Idaho State 
School. Lovely wall hangings, pillow tops, 
and table covers have been made from mus- 
lin. Before tie-dyeing muslin, the girls ex- 
periment with cheesecloth for color and to 
get the feel of the design of that particular 
medium. Even cheesecloth may be trans- 
formed into something quite interesting and 
although the design and color are planned 
as they go along, the results are often much 
better than the so-called commercial tie-dye, 
which is really nothing but an accidental 
dyeing effect on cloth with no thought as to 
design. 

A scarf, particularly good in color and in 
design, is herewith reproduced in simp!e line 
design. 

PROBLEM: Tie-dyeing a scarf. 
Aim: To apply the principles of design and 
color to the medium of tie-dyeing. 
MaTERIALS: Sketch paper, wrapping paper, 
pencil. 
A rectangular piece of muslin, medium 
grade. 
A spool of white cotton thread, num- 
ber 60; a needle, a thimble, a ball tf 
white wrapping cord. 
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A SCARF DESIGN WITH COLORS INDICATED 


Weak dye baths of red, yellow and blue 
(Waldcraft Batik) in granite pans. 
A pan of clear water. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE: 

Draw several small sketches of designs 
suitable for tie-dyeing, using circles, tri- 
angles, stripes, diamond-shaped figures, and 
crescent-shaped figures for motives. Select 
the best one according to balance, subordina- 
tion, rhythm, and unity. Draw it to scale 
very carefully on a piece of wrapping paper 
the exact size of the muslin scarf. Plan a 
color scheme, being careful of the dark and 
light pattern. Mark each motif with its re- 
spective color. Transfer the pattern to the 
muslin by means of carbon paper. 

With cotton thread, run a fine basting 
stitch around each motif, leaving long ends 
by which to draw up the design. By sewing, 
one is able to keep the design as planned. 
After completing the sewing, wash out the 
pencil marks. This also removes the sizing 
from the material. 

We are now ready for the dyeing process. 


Let us suppose we are going to dye the 
illustrated scarf. Im all of the resist dye 
methods we work from-the lightest to the 
darkest color. We have planned yellow, 
green, orange, and blue as colors. Yellow 
is our lightest color so we begin with it. All 
of our colors except blue contain yellow. 
We must keep out the yellow dye from the 
blue motives. To do so we tie up the blue. 
By tieing we mean to gather up the ends of 
the basting thread, to pull them up tightly, 
to secure the ends, and to wrap cord over the 
whole motif so that it will resist the dye. 
After tieing up all the blue, dip into clear 
water and then immerse in the yellow dye 
bath. Let it remain until the desired color is 
obtained. The dye baths are always made 
weak as it is easier and more economical to 
let the cloth lie in the bath until it has ab- 
sorbed enough dye than to use too strong a 
bath and thus spoil the color. Remove from 
the bath and rinse in clear water. This sets 
the color. Untie the parts marked blue, and 
tie up those marked yellow and orange. Dip 
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in blue and rinse carefully. Tie up the re- 
sulting blue and green, and untie the parts 
marked orange. The yellow, green, and blue 
are now finished and tied with cord. We are 
now ready for the final dye bath which must 
be red in order to obtain orange from yel- 
. low. What has happened to our background 
in the meantime? It has changed from yel- 
low to green and then has become neutral- 
ized to a soft warm gray by the red dye. 
The result of our succession of dye baths is 
a series of pastel colors against a neutral and 


darker background. 
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One would not suppose such lovely colors 
possible on muslin, but we have found that 
it does take Waldcraft dye very nicely. No 
need to use expensive silks for wall hang- 
ings, pillows, or table scarfs. The problem 
has not been finished in a day, however, for 
the careful planning and sewing, the tieing, 
the untieing, and retieing is a slow process, 
but it is well worthwhile when we consider 
that we have eliminated the uncertainty of 
pattern and color of so-called tie-dyeing and 
have left just enough of the element of ac- 
cidental dyeing to give it interest. 





Another Problem Which Needs 
Our Attention 


By Este V. SPICER 


\% PINAL meningitis swept through the 
State of Idaho two years ago, taking 
its toll, and leaving its dreadful effects. 

Strong, healthy children succumbed, but 
some recovered, only to find every particle 
of hearing gone. 

Naturally, their first desire 

up in the public schools where they had been 
forced to leave off. And so they returned 


was to take 


to their school rooms, but apparently re- 
mained at a standstill for some time. What 
else could they do? Here they were, back in 
the machinery of which they were at one time 
a part—now total misfits! A class-room 
crowded to its capacity; a teacher, capable 
and efficient as she might be, thoroughly 
unable to appreciate or understand these 
deafened children; and the children them- 
selves still in a daze presented a hard prob- 
lem. There was little the teacher could do, 
and so they were allowed to sit and read, or 


sometimes just to sit. 
After careful investigation on the part of 


our superintendent, these cases were discov- 
ered and the parents were convinced that our 
school was the place for them.for the present 
time. In September, 1930, eleven out of the 
twenty new pupils who entered our school 
were children of this type. 

Again, how keenly they must have felt the 
effects of the blow which Madame Fate had 
dealt them! Out of the accustomed atmos- 
phere of public school class-rooms, they were 
suddenly thrust into the midst of an utterly 
different environment. 

Here was a teacher who insisted upon i's 
being dotted and t’s being crossed. How 
foolish to be so careful about one’s spelling! 
Anyone would know what the words were 
meant to be. And when it came to pafa- 
graphs and margins, the teachers were just 
crabs. 

On to another class they were sent to have 
a lesson in lip reading. Of all the things 
the most preposterous was this talk of learn- 
ing the movements of the lips. How could 
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anyone read other people’s lips by studying 
and contrasting vowels, consonants, or syl- 
lables ? 

Four months have elapsed, and these 
pupils have readjusted themselves beauti- 
fully. One boy, who has become a splendid 
lip reader, was ready to return to high 
school after the first semester, and expects 
to be graduated in Jume. He went back 
much happier and more self-confident than 
when he left. 

Some of our boys still insist upon using 
the double negative. “Shore” seems quite 
as good as ‘‘sure,”’ capitalization and punctu- 
ation are not essential to them in the least, 
but we cannot afford to be too exacting in 
our demands at first. These children are 
going through a very trying period, and they 
have been wonderfully brave. Their attitude 
is splendid, and we will succeed yet! 

We hope in several years to place most of 
these spinal meningitis cases back in the 
life to which they belong. The greatest 
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cause for hesitation in doing this, however, 
is the possibility that a child may be no bet- 
ter off than he was before. 

What can we, as teachers of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing, do to reach the public 
school teachers, and help them appreciate the 
part that we have tried to play? We know 
that they are interested and perfectly willing 
to sacrifice their own time to help these 
children, but it is just as impossible for them 
to know what to do as it would be for us to 
go into their class-rooms and use their 
methods successfully. 

Should there not be some close association 
between the public school teachers and the 
teachers of the deaf, more céoperation be- 
tween the public schools and the schools for 
the deaf ? 

It is our duty to fit these children to re- 
enter the public schools. But can we afford 
to stop there? Will not our efforts be futile 
unless the teachers in the public schools are 
prepared to carry on? 


The Toy Orchestra 


By BERNICE SHOULDICE 


HE Toy Orchestra of the Idaho School 

was formed last March. It is com- 

posed of twenty-seven pupils taken 
from the kindergarten through the fifth 
grade. 


The instruments used are rhythm sticks, 
wood blocks, sand blocks, tambourines, cym- 
bals, drums, triangles, bird whistles, bells 
and the piano. 


Before the instruments were given to the 
children they had a great deal of training in 
developing a sense of rhythm through feel- 
ing, in cultivating the power to recognize 
and discriminate between the different 
thythmic types, in the feeling habit, in the 


desire to give bodily response to the differ- 
ent types of rhythm, and in the rhythmic 
feeling and recognition of the mood, char- 
acter, and tempo of the music. 

Each child is given a chance to play every 
kind of instrument. The rhythm sticks were 
first given to the children. A lesson on the 
proper use of the sticks was given, and when 
this was mastered the children were allowed 
to accompany the piano in a simple selection 
using two-four time, gradually working to 
three-four and finally four-four time. 

The wood blocks were then given a try- 
out. When the children understood the 
proper touch the other instruments were in- 
troduced. 
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The difterent ways of playing the tam- 
bourines, bells and triangles were shown. 
The tapping of the tambourine lightly with 
the finger-tips, the shaking of the instru- 
ment by the motion of the wrist or the run- 
ning of the fingers lightly around the little 
bangles were shown for the purpose of 
creating different effects. The jingling of the 
bells with a loose or rigid wrist, according 
to the selection to be played, the striking 
lightly and loosely of the triang!e with a full! 
arm motion, or the short strokes made with 
the striker between the sides at the top of 
the angle to produce the bell effect were 
necessary movements to perfect. 

The first selection introduced was the 
‘‘March of the Tin Soldiers.”” We worked 
about a month on this selection and then 
took ‘Rock-A-Bye-Baby.” 

The orchestra played the latter through 
once. Then five children spoke the words 
with the accompaniment of the orchestra. Is 
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was then repeated the third time with the 
orchestra. 

The children could so sense the different 
rhythms in the two pieces that soon differ- 
ent children were capable of directing the 
orchestra. The children greatly enjoy doing 
this and the other members are especially 
fond of having one of the pupils lead them. 
Much pride is taken in being able to keep 
good time with a youngster directing. 

The third selection chosen was the State 
song of Idaho, ‘Our Idaho.”’ 

The orchestra played ‘‘Jingle Bells” and 
“Holy Night” at the Christmas program this 
year, and we are now working on “Le 
Secret.” 

We have orchestra practice every Friday 
for fifty minutes and the children always 
look forward to that day. They are a happy 
little group and- much pleasure, as well as 
benefit, has been derived from their rhythm 
band. 





THE IDAHO SCHOOL’S TOY ORCHESTRA 
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Dr. Frederick Martin’s Speech 
Methods as Applied to the 
Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing Child 


By Haze, W. WALKER 


OR the last three years, at the Alex- 

ander Graham Bell School in Chicago, 

I have been using many of Dr. Freder- 
ick Martin’s speech methods in the develop- 
ment of speech in the deaf and the hard of 
hearing child, and have found them most 
useful and practical. The compactness of the 
chart he has so carefully worked out seems a 
boon to a busy teacher and is a key constantly 
before the child, to refer to, both in speak- 
ing and reading. His stress on relaxation, 
his idea of stressing the vowels, while feel- 
ing the consonants, working away from 
consonants toward vowels, the quick rapid 
response his work tends to develop, are all 
things that have helped me tremendously in 
my speech work. He is adamant against 
conscious control of breathing but the gym- 
nastics he uses to help develop better lung 
capacity, thereby giving the child more 
chance for better breathing, are fine. 

May I describe to you, who may not be 
familiar with this idea, his chart? Then may 
I tell you why I feel it might be useful to 
us who are working to develop a speech 
sense in little deaf and hard of hearing 
children? As you see, the vowels are placed 
in the center, first the long vowels which are 
written in red, and the short vowels which 
are written in blue, making them stand out 
a little better. 
single consonants and to the right the 
double consonants. 


To the left we have the 


Then to his original 
chart I have added a few touches of my 
own, working out from the long vowels the 





diphthongs and secondary spellings. The 
working out of these is all done in class 
with the help of the children, and while 
the chart might look a-bit complicated to a 
stranger, to the children who have helped 
build it, it serves as their dictionary to 
speech. As you can readily see with this 
chart before you, you are ready for almost 
any sort of drill, eliminating the tedious 
writing of syllable drills on the board, for I 
have found many classes where each child 
needs a different thing worked on and de- 
veloped. 


voice building, final or initial consonant 


With this chart we can have 


work either with the single consonants or 
double consonants or with both, special 
drills on any one vowel or consonant, even 
word building. We can work on continu- 
ity of voice, emphasis, and many other 
things with the material we have on this 
little chart, and it is interesting how much 
you can do with it in fifteen minutes. 

My work up to now has been with chil- 
dren who have had a fairly well developed 
foundation of the separate sounds but I do 
not see why this chart cou!d not be worked 
out from the beginning, putting in the 
sounds as the child learns them. We know 
that we should not stress the single sounds 
anyway, as the organs of speech are in a 
much more natural position when giving 
combinations, and with the sounds grouped 
in this way combinations can be given easily. 
We teach the child that the vowels are the 
open-mouthed voiced sounds and the con- 


sonants the position sounds. I feel that 
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this chart is something that the child can 
visualize and use as a key to refer to men- 
tally when not sure of himself. It is a 
wonderful basis for phonic instruction. 
Just how far this method wil work out 
with totally deaf children I am unable to 
say at the present time, for I have used it 
only one year with them; the last two years 
I have been working with hard of hearing 
children who have retarded and individual 
speech defects. To say that they love the 
speech period is putting it mildly. The group 
of children I am working with now have 
had very poor response, for they are all very 
twitchy kind, with many 
“tics” and very poor motor control. Their 
slow but steady improvement has been very 


nervous—the 


interesting. 

We start the day with responsive gym- 
nastics of the larger muscles, certain exer- 
cises which help develop better lung ca- 
pacity, thereby giving unconsciously a better 
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breath control. The orders are given, count 
ing to sixteen unevenly, never rhythmically, 
for we are working for response to mental 
stimuli of the major muscles. Next we 
have tongue gymnastics given in this same 
way, the child responding to an uneven 
count given by the teacher. The tongue 
gymnastics used by Dr. Martin are par- 
ticularly well adapted for developing te- 
sponse of the lingual muscles, and assist 
greatly in obtaining better voluntary control 
of the vocal organs. The tongue must be 
trained to respond quickly to mental stimuli, 
we know, and it cannot be forgotten that 
each sound is the result of a definite set of 
motor coordinations. If there is imperfect 
coordination there is inability to respond in 
the proper way. Therefore the lingual 
muscles must be developed and controlled 
Sluggishness can be 
eliminated to a great extent by these quick 
snappy responses in all gymnastics whether 
mental, physical, or vocal, and especially 
does Dr. Martin stress exercising the soft 


by repeated exercises. 


palate. 


He feels that we cannot stress this palate 
exercise too much. There is no doubt that 
it helps secure a high arched soft palate and 
we most certainly get a better orifice for the 
voice to go through the mouth. A properly 
working high arched palate does away with 
muffled voice and will prevent undue nasal- 
ity. The difficulty is to get the children to 
work at this raising and lowering exercise 
at home and spare time in school. With 
one class I kept a record. We worked for 
a five hundred record and reached it; with 
my present class I have not been so success- 
ful. They are younger; next year we hope 
to beat that record. 

Next we have our vocal gymnastics. This 
is sometimes class work, sometimes indi- 
vidual work. Relaxation is stressed in all 
these exercises. When it is class work, if 
there is a child with a faulty auditory 
imagery, an aphasic tendency, here is whee 
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he is helped, as the teacher talks with the 
children, thus helping them build up a 
better. auditory image. With totally deaf 
children this work can be done individually, 
although they like the class work, and often 
I find the timid ones let out their voices 
more when speaking in a group. The thing 
to watch is to avoid strain, which if relaxa- 
tion is the watchword, is not difficult. First 
we go down the long vowels, giving one at 
a time, two at a time, three at a time, etc., 
to six at a time, holding each vowel until 
the next is given. 


AH AHAEEAWOHOO 
AHA OO 

AHAEE OOOH 

AHAEEAW OOOHAW 
AHAEEAWOH OOOHAWEE 


AHAEEAWOHOO OOOHAWEEA 
OOOHAWEEAAH OOOHAWEEAAH 


Down then up and the short vowels are 
worked out the same way. 

Next we go through what we call the 
long and short vowel tables, first the long, 
then the short vowels are done in the same 
way. 

AH A EE AW OH OO; then up, OO 
OH AW EE A AH 

AH A AH EE AH AW AH OH AH OO 
A EE A AW A OH A OO 

EE AW EE OH EE OO 

AW OH AW OO 

AW OO; then up again and down again, 
giving each vowel full voice. 


Then up in the same manner: 


00 OH OO AW OO-EE OO A OO AH 
OH AW OH EE OH A OH AH 

AW EE AW A AW AH 

EE A EE AH 

A AH 

AH A EE AW OH OO 

00 OH AW EE A AH 


All the time we are stressing relaxation 
of body and organs of speech. There are 
Many more of these exercises which I will 
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not take time or space to give. You would 
be surprised how hard this is for these 
children. First there is the difficulty in re- 
calling the vowel sounds quickly enough, 
second the amount of breath necessary, and 
it is interesting to see as they progress how 
unconsciously their breathing becomes 
stronger; they don’t expel it all on one 
vowel as they did in the beginning. They 
do not realize that they are holding some 
for the next vowel, but the exercise de- 
mands it. They want to do what their 
teacher can do and all unconsciously they are 
building up this control. It shows up in 
their reading, by helping them read more 


than one sentence on one breath. 


Another vowel drill is to skip from one 
vowel to another saying, ‘Can you follow 
my pointer?’ The quick recalling of these 
sounds is not so easy; try it and see how 
alert you must be mentally, your attention 
must be perfect in order to give the re- 
sponse quickly. At first this was very hard 
for my little children, but they are com- 
peting with each other to see who can do it 
with the least mistakes, while I am, all un- 
consciously to them, speeding up this re- 
sponse. This is individual work but done 
with the rest of the class watching. I have 
found that often a hard of hearing child has 
to be taught to use what hearing he has and 
these vowel exercises develop a better audi- 
tory imagery very quickly with them. We 
know this auditory image is very important 
to any child who has a modicum of hearing. 

At the present time we are going through 
these vowel drills with the chart turned to 
the wall. They love doing it this way. By 
many repetitions they have learned the chart. 
I can say when they are reading and a word 
is hard to pronounce, ‘It is the third short 
vowel sound on the chart’ or “It is short i,” 
and the child can give it to me quickly. 


While Dr. Martin does not believe in 
conscious control of breathing, he does be- 
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lieve in these exercises which develop better 
lung capacity, as I have mentioned before, 
and his stress on relaxation does help to do 
away with the hypertonicity we find in so 
many of our children. It is interesting how 
quickly the children get the idea of relax- 
ing. I have used pictures of sleeping chil- 
dren, especially babies, to make them under- 
stand; and in case of their tongues I have 
a lovely picture of a tired dog’ with his 
tongue entirely relaxed. Most of them have 
dogs and get the idea quickly. 
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One very important thing I have found 
with the use of this chart, both with the 
totally deaf and the hard of hearing, ¢s that 
it is a wonderful help in teaching the 
If the child realizes 
that voice comes with a vowel, and that a 
consonant is merely an obstruction to a 
vowel, therefore a position sound, he is go- 
ing to see clearly that a double consonant is 
a double position sound, and you will nor 
find him giving a vowel sound between his 


double consonants. 


double consonants. 





Association Notes 


Reading Course for Teachers 


T the January meeting of the Asso- 
A ciation’s Board of Directors, Miss 
Edith M. Buell, Chairman of the 
Committee on Professional Standards, sub- 
mitted a list of books for the Teachers’ 
Reading Course prescribed in connection 
with the renewal of certificates. The list, 
which follows, was approved by the Board. 
A. Four books on principles of education, 
one or more to include current experimental 
work and theories: 


The Child Centered School, Rugg- and 
Shumaker, World Book Co., Yonkers, 
1928. 

The Teacher in the New School, Martha 
Peck Porter, World Book Co., 1930. 

The Project Curriculum, Ellsworth Col- 
lings, Macmillan and Co., N. Y., 1923. 

Foundations of Method, William Head 
Kilpatrick, Macmillan and Co. 


B. Two books on psychology: 

Psychology for Teachers; Benson, Lough, 
Skinner, and West; Ginn and Co., 
Chicago, 1926. 

New Psychology and the Teacher, New 
Psychology and the Parent (2 vol- 
umes), Hugh Crichton Miller, Thomas 
Seltzer Co., New York, 1923. 


C. Two books on problems of discipline 
and character building: 

Child Care and Training, Faegre and 
Anderson, University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1929. 

Building Character, Proceedings of the 
Mid West Conference on Character 
Development, University of Chicago 
Press, 1928. 

D. One book on problem children: 

The Pattern of Life, Alfred Adler, 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, New 
York, 1930. 

E. One book on sociology: 

Personality Adjustment of School Chil- 
dren, Caroline Zachary, Charles Scrib- 
net’s Sons, N. Y., 1929. 

F. Two books on speech and voice de 

velopment: 

Good American Speech, Margaret Prend- 
ergast McLean, E. P. Dutton and Co, 
N. Y., 1930. 

Speech Training for Children, Blanton 
and Blanton, The Century Co., N. Y, 
1919, or later edition. 

It will be remembered that a provision of 
the Plan for Teacher Registration gives 0 
this announcement a definite significance. 
In the conditions under which a teacher may 
renew her certificate it is provided that: 
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“The holder must present evidence of 
having read five books in the Teachers’ 
Reading Course during the life of the cer- 
tificate and must be prepared to make a 
synopsis of one of these books.” 

In the next paragraph we find that 

“The holder must satisfy at least one of 
the following conditions—” 

The first condition is that the applicant 
for an extension may take an examination 
on two books on Education in the Reading 
Course for the year in which the certificate 
expires. 

Honorary Registration 

The Committee on Professional Standards 
also made, and the Board approved, the fol- 
lowing recommendations in regard to Hon- 
orary Collegiate Registration of teachers: 

Certainly the honor of collegiate registra- 
tion shou'd not be lightly conferred. The 
“outstanding professional service’ should be 
service rendered to the profession as a whole 
rather than to any one school or the pupils 
of any orie school. It is a delicate question 
to handle fairly and with satisfaction to all. 

It is suggested that the honor be con- 
ferred by the Association in the same man- 
ner as an honorary degree by a college, viz.: 


1. Anyone may submit to a committee, 
appointed by the President of the As- 
sociation or by the Board of Directors, 
the name of a person for such honor, 
with reasons why he considers him 
worthy. 

2. The committee investigate the 
service rendered by the individual and 


will 


decide whether it merits honorary col- 
legiate registration. 

3. The 
recommendation to the Board of Di- 


committee will then make its 
rectors, who will make the final deci- 
sion. 
As a basis of judging such service the 
following suggestions have been made: 
1. Distinct contribution to the profession 
in the way of (a) better methods of 
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presentation of any particular subject 
in the curriculum, (b) vocational guid- 
ance, (c) social adjustments, (d) 
prevention of deafness. 


N 


Research in any line of work that will 
benefit the deaf. 

Efficient, as well as long and faithful, 
work for a period of years, during 
which there has been little opportunity 
to do more than stick to the task and 
pave the way for the opportunities 
younger people can now enjoy. 


Day School Memberships 
Just as this articles goes to the printer 
a flood of letters goes into the mail call- 


Ww 


ing to the attention of day school teachers 
the percentages which appear in this is- 
sue. This is the first general communi- 
cation sent to this group this year. Ex- 
pirations within recent weeks, changes ‘of 
address which caused a loss of touch for a 
time, and, in some cases, extra duties im- 
posed upon teachers in the larger city sys- 
tems because of the unemployment situation 
as it affected parents of their pupils—these 
things have tended to make the figures 
which follow less representative of the sup- 
port which the Association has had from 
this branch of the profession. A corrected 
table may be expected to appear in May or 
June. 

As in the residential schools, the figures 
given represent percentages by states. 


State Pct. State Pet. 
Alabama 100 Missouri 25 
California 16. Nebraska 67 
Colorado 0 New Jersey 4 
Delaware 25 New York 4 
Georgia 0 Ohio 25 
Illinois 50 Oklahoma 100 
Indiana 0 Oregon 0 
lowa 14 Pennsylvania 0 
Kansas 33 Texas 20 
Kentucky 0 Virginia 100 
Maryland 50 Washington 0 
Massachusetts 41 West Virginia 100 
Michigan 6 Wisconsin 52 
Minnesota 17 
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Home and School 











tion to a few regularly established 

schools for very young deaf children, 
there is another, the units of which consist 
of individual, babies being trained by intelli- 
gent and informed mothers in their own 
homes. This is a ‘nursery’ school in the 
most literal sense, and is, in the aggregate, 
an educational enterprise of considerable 
size, as various articles and letters in this de- 
partment have demonstrated. These mother- 
teachers, who secure all the available infor- 
mation on their problem and go to work 
with their children, straightway become a 
creative force, using and adapting the 
methods of experienced people, but con- 
stantly inventing and supplementing in order 
to meet their own situations. Their ex- 
periences often prove illuminating to a high 


if is interesting to reflect that in addi- 


degree. 

A well-known teacher visited such a 
mother, a few months ago, and being im- 
pressed by her unusual achievement with so 
young a child, suggested that she write an 
account of her work, for the benefit of other 
mothers similarly placed. The following 
article is her response, which will greatly 
interest all concerned with the pre-school 
child problem. 


A Little Deaf Boy’s First Year 

Almost a year has elapsed since I discov- 
ered that my boy had lost his hearing. He 
was sixteen months old when he was taken 
sick with meningitis, and after two weeks I 
discovered that his, hearing was completely 
gone. 

His return to health was very rapid, and 
as soon as he was physically fit I started in 
on his training. To bridge this gap and to 


Start out in an entirely new-field was, to me, 
the most difficult task I had to undertake, 
but once this idea became firmly planted in 
my mind, the determination to teach grew 
stronger. 

I had no previous training nor experience 
in teaching a deaf child. From various 
books and from observation in a few of the 
schools, I outlined a course of study for my- 
self, following very closely the training of a 
normal, hearing child. Richard was exactly 
eighteen months old when I started in to 
teach him the names of his toys, not asking 
him to repeat them, but teaching him to con- 
centrate and to follow the movements of my 
lips. 

It was not very long before I realized 
that in order to teach a word I had to asso- 
ciate the word with the object. We started 
with “ball.” Making sure that Richard's 
eyes were directly on my lips, I said ‘‘a ball.” 
Soon I followed this with “bounce the ball,” 
“roll the ball,” and so on. We soon turned 
this into a game. I would say: “Where is 
the ball?’”, hiding it, and asking Richard to 
find it. In the same way, we learned “block” 
and “train,” the hiding game being the 
greatest source of fun. 

The names of his clothing seemed to me 
the next logical thing to teach. A normal 
child learns these things about this time. 
Why not a deaf child? I had firmly made 
up my mind that this child would be treated 
exactly as a hearing child, with the exception 
of speech. Doesn't a hearing child under 
stand long before he is able to speak? Why 
not follow. the same methods? 

Thus, ‘‘shoes’”’ and ‘‘socks,’’ which are put 
on and off two or three times a day, seemed 
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the next thing to teach. These he learned 
very quickly, trying to repeat the words after 
me. The shoes he called “soo” and the 
socks “‘tocks.”’ 
lots of practice and afforded us lots of fun. 


Our hiding game gave us 


The frieze on the nursery walls gave us 
marvelous material in the way of farm 


animals. From these I taught “horse,” 


“cow,” ‘“‘pig,’” comparing them with our 
picture book each time we came across them. 

Realizing that I had a big, healthy boy on 
my hands, eager and ready to learn, I lost no 
time nor opportunity to teach him. His 
daily bath afforded us wonderful material 
for lip reading. The names of his floating 
toys; “duck,” “frog,” “boat,” etc., were 
learned in just a few days. To these we 
added “‘soap,” “towel,” “powder,” ‘“‘bath- 
robe,” and all the parts of the body. These 
we practiced every night, and Richard tried 
to repeat the words after me, sometimes 
fairly successfully and other times poorly. 
At no time, however, did I correct his efforts. 

Richard is now two years old, exactly eight 
months since I discovered his deafness. His 


progress is, experts believe, unusual. He is 
eager to learn, quick and alert. He has 
proved a most responsive pupil. 

I am now teaching him colors. As we 


play with the colored blocks, I ask him: 
“Where is the blue block?” I had shown 
him “blue” by comparing it with other blue 
objects, his blue suit, my blue dress, the blue 
soldiers. It wasn’t long before he got the 
idea, and our game progresses beautifully. 
I concentrate on blue, green and yellow, and 
have been fairly successful. We have to re- 
peat this very often, as it seems more difh- 
cult to grasp than our other games. I do not 
expect too much progress in this direction, 
however, as even a normal hearing child does 
not learn color names and distinctions until 
two and a half or three. 

Our trips to market and to the park are 
wonderful opportunities to add new words 
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to Richard’s lip reading vocabulary. At the 
vegetable stand, we recognize “apple,” 
“banana,” and other fruits. 
Originally, I pointed these out at home, and 
now when he recognizes them on the stand, 
he is perfectly delighted to find an object 
that is familiar. 


“orange,” 


He can distinguish these 
fruits when I call them by name. 

Our trips to the park have opened even 
wider fields for learning the names of new 
objects. From these daily walks, Richard 
learns “boat,” ‘“‘pail,’’ “shovel,” “spoon,” 
“pie” and other words that he uses in con- 
nection with digging in the sand. When- 
ever I mention a word, I make sure that I 
have Richard’s complete attention. I try to 
talk in complete sentences, realizing that so 
much depends upon his getting the proper 
start in lip reading. I have attempted ac- 
tion words, which I have taught with demon- 
strations. They are lots of fun, especially 
“hop” and “skip.” 

Right here, I want to say that all this. 
teaching is done in the greatest spirit of fun. 
I have never once taxed the child, nor made 
him do anything against his will. He is. 
eager for knowledge, and I lose no oppor- 
tunity to give him a chance to learn. 

Within twelve months from the time I 
started to teach Richard, he has learned over 
seventy-five nouns and a number of action 
words. He is now two years and four 
months old. He amuses himself with colored 
crayons, large colored blocks and jumbo 
beads which he strings very rapidly. 

My older daughter of nine has proved a 
marvelous help in our games and in putting 
across a new idea. She has grasped my idea 
of teaching Richard by playing with him, 
and she usually includes him in her little 
games. 

I hope this article will give to other 
mothers in the same position some insight 
into the work of an untrained mother in 
teaching a deaf baby. It has been slow, and 
often discouraging, but I am convinced that 
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we have on the whole made amazing pro- 


Tess. —-ELIZABETH L. MYERS. 
g 


In another of Dr. Yale’s valuable sketches 
drawn from Clarke School experience, we 
turn to an adult who has successfully met his 


handicap. 


A Student of Law 

Melville became deaf at the age of twelve, 
and was immediately thereafter placed in a 
small day-school for the deaf in the city 
where he lived. As he confided to us after- 
wards, he felt as if he had been put back 
into the kindergarten, the majority of the 
pupils being so much younger than himself, 
and the ungraded character of the school 
He remained in 
that school three years. At the end of that 
time, the teacher wisely urged upon the par- 
ents the wisdom of removing him to a school 
where he would have different companion- 
ship and a more suitable course of instruc- 
tion. He had become so depressed by his 
deafness and by his classification with 
younger pupils that he had lost all courage 
and hope, and had given up all association 
with boys of his own age. 

On his arrival here, he discredited the pos- 
sibility of such training as would make it 
possible for him to re-enter school with 
It was very evident from 


vexing him still further. 


normal children. 
the first that he felt false hopes were being 
held out to him. But as the days went by, 
and he found his ability to take up the lines 
of study which promised resuming work 
with normal children of his age, his attitude 
wholly changed, and he gave himself un- 
reservedly to the work of his personal re- 
habilitation. At the close of one year he had 
accomplished so much that we advised his 
entering the high school at his home and 
taking up work with normal students. This 
he did successfully. 

Following his graduation from high 
school, he completed a full course and grad- 
uated from one of the leading western uni- 
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His chief interest was in certain 
Today, as a patent 


versities. 
phases of legal study. 
attorney, he is pursuing successfully a career 
based on wide legal knowledge. There is no 
hint of depression or discouragement now. 
He is leading a happy, normal life among 
normal people. 
—CAROLINE A. YALE. 


The following contribution is a just 
tribute to the people and agencies at work in 
our schools, for the development of children 
who, without their wise and devoted service, 
would be hopelessly retarded. The request 
of the writer that her name be withheld is 
acceded to with regret. 


What School Did for Elizabeth 


Elizabeth was nearly seven when she went 
away to school. As soon as we had dis- 
covered her deafness we had begun to visit 
and correspond with schools for the deaf. 
Our means were limited, but she must have 
opportunities sufficient to balance, if pos- 
sible, the sorry trick nature, or our ignorance, 
or some other unknown force had played 
her. This we could accomplish if both my 
husband and I continued working; which we 
did. 

I took her to school with very few positive 
expectations but with quite a number of 
negatives accumulated in the course of our 


investigations. Among them were these: 


(1) We did not want her to learn to sign 
or spell on the fingers. This conclusion we 
reached after a good deal of advice pro and 
con received from teachers and schools, be- 
cause it seemed to us that those means of 
communication were certain to make her 
queer: using them she would always be con- 
spicuous, and she would have very little in 
common with us and our friends. To 4 
rather devoted family group the latter idea 
did not appeal at all, for it seemed to us that 
nothing could take the place of family affec- 
tion and communion. 
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(2) We did not want her to talk unless 
she were going to do it far better than most 
of the deaf children we had heard. If she 
were going to find it impossible to say six, 
fifteen, doctor, finish and numbers of other 
everyday words, and if nothing could be 
done to correct an already too heavy voice, 
then talking would be just as conspicuous 
and segregating as signs. 

(3) We did not want her reared with 
uncouth manners. She must eat nicely and 
without noise; she must understand the 
amenities of life—know how to use a smile 
as an adjunct to conversation, be able to 
give and accept an introduction, have the 
habit of expressing appreciation, knock be- 
fore entering private rooms, and in general 
have a gracious and considerate attitude. 

(4) We did not want her ever to “get 
away with” a lie, gossip, vulgarity or petti- 
ness. 

(5) We did not want any failure to im- 
plant deep religious convictions, for, aside 
from the reasons why everyone needs reli- 
gion, it seemed to us that her case repre- 
sented an extra demand for peace and poise 
within. 

(6) We wanted no failure to safeguard 
health in 


habits, nutrition, instruction. 


every particular—eyes, teeth, 

(7) And, of course, we did not want 
education in school subjects to fall short. 

After all, when you are entrusting your 
most precious possession to the care of other 
people you are pretty certain to have a good 
Many negatives in mind, consciously and 
subconsciously. 

Now, looking back, knowing our child’s 
heritage and tendencies as we could not then, 
we wonder how the school did so much that 
we with all our love could not have done. 

After she graduated, she would tell us 
laughingly, ‘‘This is the sign for —cat, or 
dirty, or not, etc.’—always some single 
word, and, like us, she thought them funny. 


These things she had picked up from dif- 
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ferent children who had entered school from 
a signing environment; but conversationally 
signs were not in her life at all. 

Her voice is still heavy, but not the boom- 
ing thing she started with. Her words come 
with a deft precision—odd, it is true, be- 
cause inflection and rhythmic quality are 
lacking. I do not blame her instructors for 
that—she is a singularly unrhythmic person. 
But at home conversation with her is as free 
as if she heard—conditions being favorable 
for lip reading. Outside, those who take 
the same trouble in listening to her as they 
would to a desirable person with a marked 
foreign accent understand her—which means 
that our friends are hers. I know school- 
mates of hers who talk much better—but 
this is Elizabeth. She can banter and joke 
or enter into plans and work out difficulties 
with the rest of us. One of the mysteries 
to me is that she make slips of the tongue 
and corrects herself just as we, with our 
hearing, do. 

Manners, religion, and morals are very 
personal matters: of them I will say only 
that the school did not disappoint us and 
that we think our daughter a very whole- 
some young person. If there is a little par- 
ental prejudice there, we are, after all, the 
people most concerned, next to Elizabeth 
herself. 

In health she is sturdy. 

In education—we are amazed at what 
those wonderful people at school accomp- 
lished. 
scholar; but somehow they developed that 


It is mot that she was a brilliant 


hunger for knowledge which is the prime 
object of education, it seems to me. She has 
scores of interests that carry her out into 
wide thought-fields—politics, world news, 
travel, science, personalities, natural history, 
and so on. She loves a joke involving a 
play on words and can appreciate a funny 
situation. She is a true friend and, it must 
be admitted, an uncompromising foe: those 


(Continued. on page 183) 
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APHASIA IN CHILDREN 


(Note: This book was reviewed in the Feb- 
ruary VoLTA Review by F. W. Cockersole, an 
Englishman. An American viewpoint was also re- 
quested.— Editor.) 

APHASIA IN CHILDREN, by Alex. W. G. 
Ewing, contains a wealth of material of in- 
terest to all teachers of the deaf. The name 
of this study is misleading in that the word 
aphasia is connected in the average mind not 
so much with loss of hearing, but with loss 
of speech, while Dr. Ewing’s book is a re- 
port of his investigations and experiments 
with children having all degrees of defec- 
tive hearing. As it is aptly put in the Fore- 
word, ‘We are invited to consider the con- 
ditions which are essential for the develop- 
ment of the speech mechanism.” With that 
in mind, let us pass over the vast amount of 
technical knowledge the book offers regard- 
ing tests of hearing; causes of deafness; 
comparison of the hearing capacity of nor- 
mal, aphasic and deaf children; etc., and 
concentrate on the cases he describes as chil- 
dren having “high-frequency deafness.” 

Dr. Ewing takes three particular cases of 
children listed as ‘‘congenitals,’’ there be- 
ing no history of illness or injury. It was 
noticed that there was a similarity of actions 
in these children in that (1) they did not 
drag their feet while walking; (2) they 
showed alert and rapid changes in attention ; 
(3) when making sounds there was a nor- 
mal intonation of the voice; (4) they were 
extraordinarily quick in head and eye, and 
sometimes bodily movement. All of these 
three children were apparently totally deaf. 
They could not speak, and their response to 
sound was “uncertain, variable and occasion- 
al.” 

Upon tests made by the 2A Audiometer, 
it was discovered that each one of these chil- 


dren showed “'pro- I, 
gressive lack of 7 
hearing of fre- 
quencies in sound 
above 256 D. V. 
while their  reac- 
tion for sounds be- 
low that frequency 
was relatively nor- 
mal.” Here was 
proof therefore, 
that while the chil- 
dren did hear, 
their lack of hearing for the higher 
frequencies so distorted what they heard 
that it became merely a mass of unintel- 
ligible noises. We can understand this 
clearly when we think of the experiments 
made by the Bell Telephone Laboratories of 
which a talking record is given. The record 
first reproduces the speech normally. Then 
it is repeated with some of the lower fre- 
quencies eliminated; then with some of the 
higher frequencies cut out. Each time it is 
rendered less intelligible to the normal ear, 
although exactly the same words are being 
spoken. Finally, enough of the frequencies 
are done away with so that the character- 
istic differences in the speech sounds are 
lost and the record becomes nothing but 
just so much meaningless noise. To draw 
the comparison: the changes we with not- 
mal ears would hear in the record as it be 
came less and less intelligible due to the 
elimination of frequencies, correspond to 
what the child with so-called high-frequency 
deafness hears when we speak to him, de- 
pending on his particular degree of hearing 
loss. 

Dr. Ewing taught these children for 4 
period of several years. He draws conclu 
sions as to the type and location of their de 
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fects in hearing, but what we teachers are 
most interested in is that these children, who 
went to him as totally deaf, were able 
“through teaching to recognize and 
understand speech by ear alone . . . de- 
pending on their nearness to the source of 
sound and the intensity of the characteristic 
partial tones.” 

While Dr. Ewing admits that a great 
many questions regarding this work are un- 
answerable, he also says, “The one certain 
conclusion is that hearing which is not under 
ordinary conditions adequate for the natural 
development of speech may, through special 
methods of teaching and training, be made 
of vital importance to that end.” 

Is it not reasonable to assume that here 
in America we have hundreds of children 
suffering from this particular form of deaf- 
ness? It is certainly not difficult to think of 
a number of children who have passed 
through our classes who had exactly those 
characteristics described by Dr. Ewing. We 
realized that some of them possessed hear- 
ing and we endeavored to develop it, but 
were discouraged when our efforts appar- 
ently met with so little success. Have we 
not all worked with children who, when 
they attempted to differentiate between vow- 
els, mixed 00 and ee to such a degree that 
further work seemed a waste of time? Dr. 
Ewing’s book comes as a ray of light to 
make clear what to us before seemed an in- 
explicable circumstance in the cases of these 
children. 

APHASIA IN CHILDREN shows a thorough, 
scientific and masterly study of this hereto- 
fore unrecognized group of children. May 
we not hope that at some near future date 
Dr. Ewing will issue a publication telling 
how he built up the response to the fre- 
quencies that were lacking? 

—Mary C. New. 


MISS BUELL’S NEW BOOK 
Dear Editor: 


Will you allow me a little space for some 
appreciative comments on Miss Buell’s sec- 
ond book, “Outline of Language for Deaf 
Children of the Sixth and Seventh Years”? 

This book seems to embody the best fea- 
tures of many works on education, and sev- 
erely to ignore the poor and the trite. It is, 
ptimarily, a handbook for the teacher of the 
sixth and seventh years—to my mind the 
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The 
Acousticon Creed 


First . . . 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


A FREE demonstration of the new Silver 
Anniversary Acousticon will be given at any 
of our Consultation Rooms. If a call is incon- 
venient, an instrument will be sent, prepaid, 
to your home for a ten-day FREE trial. 


Second .. . CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


A thrift-plan has been worked out for those 
who prefer to make any important investment 
out of income rather than savings. 


Third ... TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 


Present hearing-aid users are given a substantial 
trade-in allowance on their present instruments, 
the amount being credited to the purchase 
price of the new Acousticon. 


Fourth... UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE 
Every Silver Anniversary Acousticon is found 
by careful test to be in perfect working order. 
It is numbered and registered, and guaranteed 
unreservedly against defect of material or 


workmanship. 


Fifth ... FRIENDLY SERVICE 


Authorized Acousticon Experts, located in lead- 
ing cities over the entire world, are ready to 
aid you with advice which is the result of 
more than twenty-five years’ experience in 
helping the deafened to hear again. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 


American Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing 
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The Driscoll Arithmetic 


y 
Anita Driscott, Eptrn M. Buerr, Exiza 
McSuHerry Wopprop, aNp Co.in S. BUELL 


The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 


sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 
copy, $1.25. 
Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 


Price per copy, $1.00; 85c each in quantities of one 
dozen. 


Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and ‘presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years 


Price per copy $2.50, including postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


CROKER JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


CLUB ROOMS 
1212 MARKET STREET 


A Community Center for the Deafened 


Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hearing 
Aids, Recreation and other activities 


May We Offer You Our Western Hospitality? 
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best handbook we have yet had; but the 
lovely spirit in which it is written, the un- 
derstanding statement of aims, and the 
beautiful, mirthful sympathy with deaf chil- 
dren struggling to express themselves in a 
strange medium, make of its exp!anations 
and illustrations an exposition of the educa- 
tional needs of the deaf, a far more valuable 
treatise than any avowed essay on the subject 
of which I have knowledge. 

Hughes Mearns, in the Parents’ Magazine 
for January, says, “Youth has unguessed 
gifts. To find them is the newest quest in 
education. For from this starting point crea- 
tive education begins, building up from 
something already fine to something finer.” 
That is what Miss Buell tries to stimulate 
the teacher to do: to accept the child’s halt- 
ing attempt to express himself in speech as 
something fine—and it 7s fine, however bad 
it be linguistically—and build it up to some- 
thing finer. 

So much for the theory and spirit of the 
book. Considered as a teacher’s handbook 
the arrangement is ideal. Whether the 
teacher is teaching something new for the 
day or the week, whether she is reviewing, 
or discovers a sudden chance to meet the 
need of the moment by giving a form far 
in advance of the present knowledge of the 
class, she may find some help instantly by 
running through the contents, and usually 
she will find a bit of sympathetic comment 
which will illumine the whole subject. 

We all know Miss Buell’s powers of ex- 
position, and her experience in training 
teachers. To own this book is to have a 
front seat at one of her lectures with the 
privilege of asking questions. 

I believe her two books together, used as 
a course of study in language, would bring 
wonderful results; but in schools where 
other courses are already in use I know of 
no greater help that a principal could offer 
a teacher than copies of the two books for 


her very own, to keep on her desk to con- 


sult whenever she finds herself in need of 
advice. —Mabel Ellery Adams. 


Mrs. Thomas A. Knickerbacker, a life 
member of the Association, died on Febru- 
ary 12 at her home in Troy, N. Y. Het 
loss is greatly regretted and sympathy is & 
tended to her daughter, Mrs. N. T. Portet, 
Jr., of the Association’s Advisory Council. 
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Home and School 
What School Did for Elizabeth 
(Continued from page 179) 
traits her forebears provided, but they are 
modified sufficiently for community life. 
She guards her tongue and her pen from 
gossip. 
long enough to get acquainted with her, and 


She likes all humanity that stops 


she responds to Red Cross and other au- 
thentic appeals as automatically as to the 
call of hunger to herself. She can keep a 
secret, and fence with those who try to trip 
her into betraying it:—there are misguided 
people who try it sometimes, thinking they 
have an easy mark. She can shop discern- 
ingly and save discriminatingly. And so on. 

It seems marvelous that a school, with its 
numbers of pupils, could have given a sound 
basis for all these things to one of them. 
And she is not in the least remarkable 
among her schoolmates, it seems to me; most 
of them have turned out well in similar 
ways. I know that we could not have done it 
at home. We have co-operated, but the 
credit is to the school that reared her, that 
had her three-quarters of the time through 
all her formative years. 

There were points of failure, of course. 
It was hard to adjust to home life after be- 
ing, for years, a unit in a large group. It 
Was not easy to recognize unassigned obliga- 


tions and duties after the system of a resi- ' 
dential school, where each must do his part 


and must not step outside his own assign- 
ment. Initiative was hard to bring up to 
par, and small selfishnesses were established. 
These things lessen as time passes—these 
distinctly and unavoidable 
things; but they have been difficult to fight. 
The immeasurable gain, however, quite out- 
weighs them. 

Schools for deaf children! Yes, indeed. 
Choose your school carefully; then send 
them to it if it breaks your heart—which 
will not be, unless, in time, it bursts with joy 
and thankfulness. 


institutional 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduates of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building | CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE, EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 


Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
orking for. Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 





BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
Nitchie Method 


Private Lessons Practice Classes 


ROSE I. DAVIS 
Terrace Court Apartments Birmingham, Ala. 








The Latest Achievement in Speech Reading— 
The Child’s Way 


THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 


Intermediate Grades by 


OLIVE .A. WHILDIN, M.A. 


Instructor in Methods of Teaching Speech Reading, 
College for Teachers, Johns Hopkins University 


and M. AGATHA SCALLY 
Teacher of Lip Reading, Baltimore Public Schools 


This text features Interest, Visual Appeal through 
colored ‘charts described for each lesson, Concrete 
Ideas within the experience of the child and Original 
Stories abottt actual experierices of children. 


Result of Four Years’,.Experimentation with chil- 
dren in the public schools. 


Each lesson a complete Unit of Work. 


Only text-book in speech reading for children by 
teachers who are actually employed in teaching the 
hard of hearing child in the public schools. 


Endorsed by leading teachers of speech reading. 
Price, $3.00, postpaid 


Send orders to M. A. SCALLY 
3603, Windsor Mill Road, Baltimore, Md. 
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Ypsilanti Adaptation and Extension 
of the 
JENA METHOD of SPEECH READING 


The Michigan State Normal College offers 
courses in speech reading during the academic 
year 1930-31. Four hours a day instruction 
and practice. Students enter at the beginning 
of any term. Fall term begins September 23. 
Cost of the course approximately six cents an 
hour for residents of Michigan, eight cents an 
hour for non-residents. For further informa- 
tion address 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
Department of Special Education 
Cc. M. ELLIOTT, Director. 


MISS B. L. WHITAKER, A.M., 
Associate Professor 


MISS A. M. BUNGER, Graduate Ohio Uni- 


versity Instructor 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER, Principal 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 

PRIVATE LESSONS 
SMALL GROUP CLASSES 
PRACTICE CLASSES 


1316 New Hampshire Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 4007 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 








THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 LOCUST STREET 
MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Secretary 


Do not fail to visit us when in the city 
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Listen! the birds are singing! 
Look! every flower’s in bloom! 
Heart! is the spring not bringing 
Its joy to end your gloom? 
—Schumann. 
Tr. Justinus Kerner, 
: 2S 


All things I see about me in the world 
say to me “I grow.” The flowers, the grass, 
the trees. The earth is full of things that 
grow. 

Growing is the song all living things sing 
to God. 

The earth, the sun, the fruit trees, the 
brooks and springs give all I need to help 
me grow, but I must shape the growing and 
build my own strength. 

I too shall sing my song of growth 
through every hour I live. 

—From Katherine Glover's 
A Child’s Song of Growth. 
ae... 

The greatest books do not do your think- 
ing for you—they start you thinking. 

—Roy L. Smith. 
ok * * 

Let us realize that there can be real unity 
without absolute uniformity, just as we can 
maintain higher standards without too much 
standardization. 

—Laurence R. Campbell. 
se 

The real optimist is one who fills his rain 
barrel when it storms instead of talking 
sunshine. 

—Roger W. Babson. 
i oe 

Boys and girls who are very clean are 
also more intelligent and more cooperative 
than others. 

—Frank Aston. 
. os 

A fault or defect you have looked in the 
face can harm you no more, or even 
harmful to others. 

—Maeterlinck’s “Wisdom of Destiny.” 

: 2s 

The world is good natured to people who 

are good natured. 


—T hacker). 
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The average deaf pupil accepts the 
teacher’s evaluation of the element of time 
and reacts accordingly. Get the ‘‘time 


habit.” Do your work in time and on time. 
Inculcate in your pupils the habit of con- 
sidering time at all times. Do not give a 


child all day to accomplish what should be 


done in an hour. Be fair in your estimate 
of time necessary to complete a given task 
and mark the work accordingly. Do this 
conscientiously and religiously and watch the 
amazing and satisfying results. 
—Elwood A. Stevenson. 
We must take it as an unavoidable fact 
that God so made the world that there are 
more topics desirable for knowledge than 
any one person can possibly acquire.—Per- 
haps this plethora of material is fortunate, 
for the world is made interesting by a de- 
lightful ignorance of important truths. 
—Albert North Whitehead. 
Kes 
If anything affects your eye you hasten to 
have it removed; if anything affects your 
mind you postpone the cure for a year. 
—Horace. 
The difficulty is to dispose of the un- 
favorable comment of those who prefer 
speaking rather than acting, of those whose 
profession it is to criticize all that is new, 
to dishearten all that requires audacity and 
self-confidence. My whole career has proved 
to me how much more difficult it is to fight 
against man than against matter. So numer- 
ous, so efficient are the resources put at our 
disposal by nature and by science that in 
my opinion material difficulties may always 
be mastered, with some imagination and 
perseverance. But man—that is another 
business. 
—Georges Claude. 
eee 
To every man there openeth 
A Way and Ways and a Way, 
And the High Soul climbs the High Way 
And the Low Soul gropes the Low: 
And in between on the misty flats 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A High Way and a Low, 
And every man decideth. 
The Way his soul shall go. 
—John Oxenham. 
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Books of Interest to the Deaf, 


Students of Deafness, Parents 
and Teachers of Deaf Children 


“ 


Arnold, Thomas—Education of the Deaf..$2.75 


Avondino, Seneennenr ene Babbling 
Method 3 ) 


Bell, Alex. G.—The Mechanism of 

Speech : no, ae 
Bell, Alex. M.—Facial Speech Reading 

and Articulation Teaching. ........ 25 

Faulks of Speech ...55--... i 50 
Bruhn, Martha E.—Muller-Walle Method 

of Lip Reading............... 3.50 
DeLand, Fred—Dumb No Longer, or the 

Romance of the Telephone . 1.00 

“ 
Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








If YOU Were Deaf 


and suddenly lost your sight 
YOU would be one of 


“THOSE IN THE DARK 
SILENCE” 


What would YOU do? 


This book, by Rebecca Mack and Corinne 
Rocheleau, describes the lives of nearly seven 


hundred deaf-blind persons. 
$2.00 plus postage 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Cleary Oral School 


for 


Deafened Children 


YP C8 ua hy), 
ha 5 WM, 
Bene!) Me mae 

y pe A i mr YW) Uy by ead ‘> ( 
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A country day and boarding school for 
children whose education has been retarded 
by deafness, impaired hearing or speech de- 
fects. Classrooms equipped with Radioear. 
Kindergarten to College. 


Fall Term Opens October 1st 
Catalogue 


229 82nd Street 
BAY RIDGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Camp Peter Pan 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 








HEARING AND THE 
SCHOOL CHILD 


Waldman, Wade, and Aretz 
Philadelphia 1930 


An investigation into every phase of 
school life of deafened children. Val- 
uable conclusions to stimulate recog- 
nition of the problem on the part of 
school officials and to induce them to 


organize effective remedial measures. 


Price—$2.00 


Order from 
JOHN L. WALDMAN 


4421 Chestnut Street, 
PHILACELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Though fear of taking risks in life, 
I've missed a lot of fun. 

The only things that I regret— 
Are those I haven't done! 





Authentic Excuse.—A small boy hav- 
ing been absent from school one day rather 
astonished his teacher by the note of ex- 
planation which he brought when he came 
the next morning. It was from his mother, 
and read: ‘Dear Teacher: Please excuse 
Willie for not attending classes yesterday. 
He had to take his father to the circus.” 


Nursemaid (tearfully): “Mum, please, 
I've Jost the baby in the park!” 

Mother: “Good Heavens! Why didn’t 
you speak to a policeman?” 

Nursemaid: “I did, mum. That’s how I 
lost the baby.” 


Just Ignorant!—The teacher was labor- 
ing patiently with her small pupils, trying 
to get them interested in the nature class. 
Discussing the best known domestic ani- 
mals, she mentioned the cat and some of 
its habits. ‘‘And what is a pussy cat clad 
in?” she asked. “What is it that protects 
her,from the cold? Does she wear a pina- 
fore, or a shawl—or a petticoat?” 

“But, goodness, teacher,” exclaimed one 
of the tiny pupils, in extreme disgust, 
“didn’t you ever see a cat?” 


From Boston. A_ friend relays this 
story from Boston where the American 
Legion Convention was held last year. It 
seems that the visitors included a numbet 
of younger men who were rather lively 
when they got started. One elderly lady 
was alarmed at their antics and sought out 
a policeman. “Can’t you stop them, off- 
cer?”’ she demanded. 

“Lady,” responded the policeman, sadly, 
“there’s an old man in Europe who tried 0 
do that. Now he’s sawing wood in Hol- 
land.” 
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A Problem.— Absent-minded professor, 
going around in one of those revolving 
doors: “Bless me, I can’t remember whether 
I was going in or coming out!” 

—Boston Transcript. 





The Movies.—Of course, there is al- 
ways more or less discussion going on con- 
cerning the desirability of a stricter censor- 
ship of the moving picture shows. But we 
are inclined to agree with the lady who 
was entering a motion picture accompanied 
by a small dog when the usher stopped her. 
“Excuse me, madam,” he said, “but you 
cannot take your dog inside.”” The lady ap- 
peared much astonished. “What an ab- 
sutrd thing!” she protested. “What harm 
could the picture do to a tiny dog like 
this?” 


The Listener.—It is astonishing how 
much small children remember of the con- 
versations they hear around the house—and 
the manner in which they use the informa- 
tion so acquired is equally astonishing. Lit- 
tle Mary Elizabeth, for example, was visit- 
ing with her mother the home of a lady 
who is on diet, and whose principal topic 
of conversation is reducing methods and 
materials. What was the astonishment of 
the two ladies to observe Mary Elizabeth 
surveying the food to be served for dinner 
and to hear her remark solemnly: “I see 
we are going to have calories for dinner. 
It is my favorite meat.” 


The Freshman Again.—A newspaper 
quotes from college examination papers: 
The people who live in the uninhabited por- 
tions of the earth are mostly cannibals. 
Geometry is that branch of mathematics that 
deals with angels. Longfellow wrote “The 
Salmon Life.” The Pilgrims came to Amer- 
ica so that they could persecute their re- 
ligion in peace. Sir Isaac Newton invented 
gravitation out of an apple. An axiom is 
something that is always so, even if it isn’t 
$0. 


Giving It a Name.—The teacher was 
showing a class a copy of the famous picture 
of Washington crossing the Delaware. 

“Of course,” she said, questioningly, 
“you all know the name of this picture.” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said a voice from the rear. 
“It’s ‘Sit Down, You're Rocking the Boat.’ ” 
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THE SPEECH - READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON. INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A homelike centre for friendly 
intercourse, education and social 
service among the hard of hear- 
ing. Hearing tested by both 3A . 
and 4A Audiometers, and hear- 
ing instruments demonstrated 
by appointment. Guild House 
offers bedrooms for students and visitors at rea- 
sonable rates. Office hours 9-5 daily except Sat- 
urday afternoons, Sundays and Holidays. Vis- 
itors welcome. 








CHART—HOMOPHENOUS 

p CONSONANTS 

Devised by Coralie N. Kenfield, Teacher of Lip Read- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal. 

For use as a guide in teaching the theory of the 

homophenity of words. 

Chart including fixture and directions sells for 

$8.25 prepaid. When ordering state whether for 

Nitchie or Muller-Walle Method. 

Order from the Bruce Brough Press, 448 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, California 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
Normal Graduate, oe hes Postgraduate, 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
1424 Fidelity Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Normal Training Course Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





Telephone, Circle 2262 


MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


162 West 56th St., N. Y. 





MRS. ’GENE WATSON 
Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the 
Hard of Hearing 
The Buchanan 


155 E. 47th Street New York 








BERKELEY SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 


MRS. EDGAR J. WALKER 
2646 Dwight Way 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are grouped 


EARS AND THE MAN 
Studies in Social Work for the Deafened 
by 


ANNETTA W. PECK, ESTELLE E. 
SAMUELSON, ANN LEHMAN 


Price—$2.10, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C, 













according to age, in three carefully supervised 
homes. There is a new central school building, 
a well equipped gymnasium, and ground for 
out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Normal Department Under Direction of 


DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 
ee 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 


REVISED EDITION 


“Lip Reading, Principles and Practise” 


by 
E. B. NITCHIE 


Revised in 1930 by Mrs. Elizabeth Helm Nitchie 


Price $2.50 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 





Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold sep- 
arately, if desired $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... 
Series II. Four charts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... 
Sorses 105, Myths. 05.63.2608 $10.00 
Series I, II and III 
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DEAFENED 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated, 
with a clear, natural tone. Just what so 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM. 
Made in U. S. A. Price, $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. 


Call at our office for Demonstration with- 
out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 


ere 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Ine. 
47 W. 34th Street 


New York, N. Y: 





































